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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@~—— 
HE week has been crowded with political pathos, melo- 
drama,and farce. The first event was the Liberal meet- 
ing at the Foreign Office at noon on Monday, when a little 
sensation was created by the somewhat late arrival of Sir 
William Harcourt, the leader of the House of Commons, for 
whom Lord Rosebery asked anxiously, but who appeared before 
the Prime Minister began. The references to Mr. Gladstone 
were perhaps pitched an octave too high for the best effect. 
Lord Rosebery referred to him as “ that sublime and pathetic 
presence that enriched and ennobled not merely the Treasury 
Bench, but the House of Commons itself.” Sir William 
Harcourt likened his loss to the loss of Nelson at Trafalgar. 
Lord Rosebery also declared that “there was no change in 
measures, there was only a most disastrous change in men,”— 
and the word “disastrous ” verified itself before the morrow 
evme toanend. “We stand,” said Lord Rosebery, “where 
we stood;” but before Tuesday night was over, they 
may be said to have fallen “where they stood.” It was 
noticeable that Lord Rosebery paid a most emphatic 
compliment to Sir William Harcourt, but that Sir William 
Harcourt attempted no exchange of compliments. The Prime 
Minister declared that the Welsh Church would receive 
the earliest attention of the new Ministry; that they were 
bound to deal with the Irish question “ by every tie of honour 
and policy;” and that on the subject of the House of Lords, 
which, in a democracy like ours, was “an anomaly and a 
danger,” he had himself often gone further in addressing the 
House of Lords itself, than Mr. Gladstone had gone in that last 
speech which he addressed to the House of Commons. But 
though he thought badly of the House of Lords, he did not go 
8) far as to hold that “Peers are pariahs.” In other words, 
Peers should have the rights of Commoners if deprived of the 
present political rights of Lords. 








Sir William Harcourt declared that they had not dropped 
Home-rule; that they had dropped nothing, and intended to 
drop nothing ; that they stood by the Newcustle programme; 
but the question on which he enlarged as the very mainspring 
of the political watch was the question of how to get rid of 
the anomaly by which a non-representative assembly controls 
the action of the majority of the representatives of the people. 
Apparently the House of Lords question, like the serpent which 
sprang from Aaron’s rod, swallows up all the other questions 
by which the Liberal party are embarrassed. Mr. Morley 
said a few emphatic words about the devotion of the party to 
Home-rule, and, except a sanguine hope of Sir William Har- 
court’s (already falsified), that the Supplementary Estimates 
might be taken on Wednesday, nothing else of real importance 
happened. The meeting was sanguine; but the meeting 
reckoned without Mr. Labouchere and the Irish party, who 
abstained from attendance. 


The new Session, the third of this Parliament, was opened 
on Monday with a speech which her Majesty commences with 
an apology to the Members for troubling them again so soon. 
The Houses are informed that negotiations with Russia about 
the Pamirs proceed “in a spirit of mutual confidence and good 
will,” promising an early settlement, that a boundary has 
been fixed between China and Burmah—an unexpected bit of 
good news—and that the collisions with France in West 
Africa will be met “in the’calm and dignified temper” which 
befits great nations. The estimates will be found to make 
full provision for the defence of the Empire—tbat is, the 
Navy will be increased—and then there are the usual lists of 
Bills. The improvement in Ireland has been continuous and 
marked, but the condition of a considerable body of evicted 
tenants requires consideration; Registration must be im. 
proved, and plural voting abolished; the Welsh and Scotch 
Churches must be disestablished; rates in London must be 
equalised, and there must be everywhere local control over the 
liquor traffic. Finally, there will be measures for the promotion 
of conciliation in labour disputes, and for the amendment of the 
Factory and Mining Acts—which means, we believe, for thecom- 
pulsory increase of precautions in dangerous trades. That is a 
long list of measures for one Session, and considering that it 
begins a month too late, and that the Budget will probably 
be a, contentious one, the Speech can be regarded only asa 
grandadvertisement. ‘“ Keep us in power” say her Majesty’s 
Ministers, “and we will give you, by degrees, all manner of 
pretty things.” 


The Address in the Lords was moved by Lord Swansea 
(better remembered as Sir Hussey Vivian), who was 
pompous and elaborate about the Welsh Church and 
the number of Bibles sold in Wales, and seconded by 
Lord Hawkesbury, who made an able speech, on an occasion 
when an able speech is not usually looked for. Lord Salis- 
bury, who followed, was of course very amusing. He thought 
it would be well in all future Queen’s Speeches under Liberal 
Administrations, if the formula were inserted, “ Neweastle 
programme as usual.” He did not think the Government 
would make any large hole in the carrying out of that 
programme, and that probably there would be almost 
as many promises to make over again next year as there 
are this. He remarked on the fact that Welsh Disestab- 
lishment comes before Scotch, as of course owing to 
Lord Rosebery’s modesty about his own country. As 
for Irish Home-rule, while England was opposed to it, it 
would never be carried; and he deprecated the laborious 
efforts of the Government to postpone the settlement of 
that issue by an appeal to the constituencies. Though Lord 
Rosebery altogether ignored this advice, he produced a con- 
siderable sensation in the House, and a much greater sensa- 
tion out of it, by expressing his perfect concurrence with 
Lord Salisbury, that before Home-rule could be conceded to 
Ireland, “ England, the predominant member in the partner- 
ship of the three Kingdoms,” would have to be convinced of 
its justice.” That was a critical sentence for Lord Rose- 
bery. Ireland, who, with some plausibility, considers herself 
“the predominant member in the partnership of the three 
Kingdoms,” took umbrage at it, and on the following day 
the Irish Members conspired with Mr. Labouchere to defeat 
the Government. 


In the House of Commons on Monday the Address was 
moved by Mr. Courtney Warner and seconded by Mr. Fen- 
wick, one of the miner Members. The latter’s speech was 
modest and manly, and, on the whole, very moderate; but it 
contained a declaration that the working men would never 
permit the passage of an Employers’ Liability Bill which con- 
tained a contracting-out clause. Mr. Balfour followed. After 








pointing ont that “ we should have liked to hear something” 
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about Siam, the Matabeleland settlement, and Uganda, he 
criticised, but in’ no captious spirit, the boast that Ireland 
had been kept free from crime by the operation of the ordinary 
law. On the question of the evicted tenants, he took, we are 
glad to say, a very firm line. If the Government are going to 
ask for public money to reward those who, it is admitted, have 
been used as instruments in a political campaign, their prc- 
posals will be looked at “ with very critical suspicion.” Sir 
William Harcourt’s speech contained a laboured panegyric 
upon Mr. Gladstone, but it was not a very successful or con- 
vincing piece of rhetoric. After 7 o’clock the debate tailed 
off into a dreary wrangle over Colonel Howard Vincent’s 
amendment in regard to trade depression and pauper aliens. 
It was defeated by 106 votes (86 to 192). 





On Tuesday, the opportunity of Mr. Labouchere arrived. 
Lord Randolph Churchill had commented on Lord Rosebery’s 
admission, and Mr. John Morley had tried to explain it away 
by saying that Lord Rosebery only meant that it was no use 
passing Home-rule Bills in the House of Commons to be 
rejected in the Lords, until further progress had been made in 
converting the English people. But that is just what Mr. Red- 
mond regards as insulting to Ireland. He madea flaming speech 
against Lord Rosebery’s idea of “ predominant partnership.” 
If Lord Rosebery were right, then the House of Lords were 
right in rejecting the Home-rule Bill till England had been 
converted. The notion of Ireland waiting quietly while 
English reform measures are debated, and being told mean- 
while to be cn her good bebaviour, in which case she should 
be rewarded like a good child, infuriated Mr. Redmond; and 
the Anti-Parnellites did not dare to oppose him. So when 
Mr. Labouchere proposed his amendment to the Address, 
praying the Queen to take measures that non-elected Peers 
should no longer have the power of stopping Bills passed by 
the representatives of the people, the Irish Members seized 
the occasion to vote with him, and to vote during the dinner- 
hour, when no such snap-vote was expected. The Govern- 
ment were defeated by a majority of 2 (147 to 145), in a House, 
counting the Whips and the Deputy-Speaker, of 297 Members. 


On Wednesday, the Government got out of the mess into 
which Mr. Labouchere had led them, by announcing that 
when the Address came to be moved they would vote against 
it, and then propose a new Address, merely thanking the 
Queen shortly for her Speech. This was done nem. con., but 
not before Colonel Saunderson had moved that the House 
should adjourn while Sir William Harcourt changed into the 
garments appropriate to the occasion,—i.e., Court-dress. 
Sir William, not being “a quick-change artiste,” frowned 
and refused, and the Address went through in mufti. Sir 
William Harcourt, in making his announcement, was dignified 
beyond the dreams of pomposity. His speech, however, was 
important in one particular. It gave the impression that no 
Government would attempt to swamp the Lords by a crea- 
tion of five hundred Peers,—rather a dangerous limitation 
of the prerogative. The debate on Mr. Olancy’s Irish 
amendment condemning the action of the Irish Execu- 
tive as to evictions, &c., was continued by Mr. T. W. 
Russell, who asked how it was that the English political 
tourists had not visited Ireland during Mr. Morley’s 
administration. They might have seen one thousand men 
evicted from their holdings during his eighteen months of 
office. He had been to the De Freyne estate, and he had also 
been, in 1887, to the Glenbeigh evictions, about which so 
much had been said, and there was no comparison between 
them. “The De Freyne tenants were far more miserable 
than the Glenbeigh tenants. One house was burnt at Glen- 
beigh in 1887, Thirteen houses were thrown down on the De 
Freyne estate. They had there an estate of pauper tenants 
who could not pay their rent.” Yet not a word had been said 
by the Radicals in regard to the De Freyne evictions, because 
there was no party capital to be made outofthem. Ultimately 
Mr. Clancy’s amendment was negatived by a majority of 339 
(351 to 12). 


On Thursday, the House of Commons discussed both 
Uganda and Matabeleland on Supply. On the vote for 
Uganda, Sir Edward Grey declared that the final decision of 
the Government would be announced after Easter, and that 


keep the question open, so that “for those who Were of 
opinion that this country had no interests in Uganda, th, 
choice as to their vote would be as free three or four Week; 
hence, as it was a year ago.” On the vote for the Gover, 
ment share of the Matabele War, Mr. Labouchere 4, 


clared that “those who were opposed to all these es 
tions of jungles, and massacres of black people, were greater 


gainers when the Conservatives were in power than whe 
the Liberals were,” because, when in opposition, the Liberal 
front bench was not afraid to be anti-Jingo. Mr, Buxtoy 
reiterated his belief that the war had not been Wanton} 
provoked by the Company. The settlement was not quite 
complete, but it would arrange for a fixed administy, 
tion to be set up both in Mashonaland and Matabelelang, 
Ultimately, the House divided on the vote, which wag carrie} 
by 107 (145 to 38). 


Tne civil war in Brazil is at an end, at least as far ag Rio, 
concerned. Admiral da Gama, aware that the fleet purchaged 
by Marshal Peixoto was approaching, endeavoured lag 
week to make terms, offering to surrender his ships and for 
on condition that all officers’ lives were spared. Marshal 
Peixoto refused, however, to hear of any terms except nn. 
ditional surrender, and it is said had resolved to send th 
officers before Courts-martial and shoot them in twenty-four 
hours. On March 13th his fleet arrived at Rio, two ironclad 
and five torpedo-boats, and the insurgents seeing themselry 
overmatched surrendered unconditionally. Their officers 
Admiral da Gama included, fled to Portuguese and Frenc, 
vessels in the harbour. Admiral de Mello is at Sante 
in the ‘Aquidaban,’ but as he cannot refit, he will py. 
bably join the Southern insurgents with his crew. It js 
believed that Marshal Peixoto will have great difficulty 
in restoring order in the Southern Provinces; but success 
succeeds in Brazil as elsewhere, and it is possible that 
a compromise may be arrived at, especially as one granj 
dispute is about money. The Provinces wish to keep their 
own Customs revenue, which they allegeis taken away from 
them not for the general benefit, but for that of any authority 
which may exist in Rio. 


The affair on the Gambia has ended in a complete victory 
for the British. Fodi Silah’s strong place, Gonjur, was shelled 
by the fleet on the 9th inst., and then entered by the Naval 
Brigade and a force of West Indian soldiers under Major 
Madden. This force had advanced from a different direction, 
storming three villages en route ; and their success, coupled with 
the fire from the fleet, completely cowed Fodi Silah’s guard. 
They fled, and Gonjur was found to be deserted. It was on 
fire, and one hundred kegs of French powder were exploded, 
fortunately without injury to the British. On the following 
day, Major Madden attacked Saniany, whither Fodi Silah had 
retreated; and though it was strongly fortified, captured it 
without strikinga blow. The negroes are, in fact, thoroughly 
cowed, and the little war is over,—Fodi Silah having fled into 
the bush, on the French side. It is reported that he has been 
captured by French police; but whether he has been or not, 
his power is completely broken, and his raids for slaves have 
been brought to a final end. 


The French Badget this year will be even more difficult 
than the English. The one thing the Ministry cannot dois 
to check the ever-increasing expenditure caused by the 
pressure of local and departmental importunity, and this 
year the additions for the Army, for schools, for pensions, 
for postal extensions, and the like, amount to £3,360,000. 
The receipts at the same time have fallen off, partly in cons- 
quence of protective duties, by £2,200,000, and the total 
deficit is therefore £5,560,000. The exact French mind is 
wretched unless an equilibrium is restored, and M. Burdeat 
therefore, besides saving £2,720,000 by the conversion of 
Rente, proposes an immense number of changes in taxation. 
The principal addition is an income-tax “as indicated by 
house-rent ”—a most unfair indicator, we should say fatal to 
the maintenance of the old chiteaux—but there is also to bes 
tax on servants if more than one, an increased duty on spirits 
a graduated stamp-duty on receipts and cheques, beginnilg 
with 1d. and rising to 4d., and a remodelled succession-daty. 
The general idea is obviously to tax outlay without requiring 





facilities would then be given for a full discussion. All that 
had been done in the past year was to make inquiries, and to 


a statement of income, which offends French feeling as inquis 
torial; but still £3,000,000 move is to be obtained from the com 
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3 can pay this; but the question is where the 
a. 4 dial hi present, the democracy insists on 
° pat spends more every year, each district insisting 
orl dewands are not met, its Deputy shall vote down 
that yernment. It is this system which men like M. Léon 
a + e to check by “ decentralisation ; ” but the communes, 
Bey “yj willing to accept increased power, are unwilling to 
—_, esh liabilities. They want the State with its bottomless 
ra eae everything. Within twenty year: the grand 
- an question will be taxation, as it was in England in 
rae: and if we do not hear of the “sponge,” we shall be 


very fortunate. 


The Anarchists have planned, but not carried out, another 
terrible explosion in Paris. On Thursday afternoon, a man, 
pelieved to be a Belgian Anarchist, named Pawel, ascended 
the steps of the Madeleine, and tried to enter the great door. 
Meeting a beadle however, who looked formidable, he tried 
aside door, holding before him, under his coat, as is supposed 
from bis wounds, a bomb filled with chlorate and nails. As 
this kind of bomb explodes by percussion, it is evident that 
he meant to throw it; and as the worshippers were just 
gathering for a sermon, he would have succeeded in killing or 
mutilating at least a score of pious ladies. He had, however, 
omitted the spring of the door from his calculations ; it 
banged against his bomb, and he fell back, outside the church, 
with his entrails blown out, and died in a few moments. One 
leaf of the door was tern off, but as men of this sort 
know a little chemistry, he must have known that his bomb 
would not shatter the heavy masonry of the Madeleine. 
He intended, in fact, to slaughter the worshippers, not 
to destroy the building. As Providence has passed and 
executed a capital sentence on the man, there is, of course, 
nothing further to be done; but the incident will provoke, 
and justify, still greater energy in the efforts of the police, 
which are clearly directed towards ascertaining accurately 
the names and habitats of all Anarchists in France. The 
moment a real massacre has hardened public opinion suffi- 
ciently, they will be shipped in a single night en masse for 
Cayenne. We have repeatedly pointed out this danger to 
sane Anarchists; but they are stumbling into it blindfold, 
attracted, it would seem, by sheer love of the excitement of 
crime, Not one of their attempts has had the slightest effect 
upon society, except to make it abhor the doctrine of Anarchy. 








The German Reichstag has accepted the Commercial 
Treaty with Russia. The vote on the first Clause was 
accepted as crucial; and while all Agrarian Conservatives 
except four voted against the Government, two-thirds of the 
Centre supported the Treaty, only thirty-eight voting against 
it, This large reinforcement to the Liberals, Democrats, 
Socialists, Alsatians, and some fractional parties, made the 
result certain, and the Clause was carried by 200 votes to 
146,—a majority of 54. The Opposition were cowed by a 
majority so unexpectedly large, no farther divisions were 
taken, and it was believed on Thursday that the final vote to 
be takin on Friday would be practically a formal one. The 
delight felt in Russia at the acceptance of the Treaty is 
quite remarkable, and has greatly modified the feeling 
against tte German Emperor. The cultivators of the South 
have in fact regained a market without which they were in 
danger of bankruptcy. ‘They could not get elsewhere cash 
with which to pay taxes. 


The new Government is evidently determined to proceed 
with the increase of the Navy. The Estimates provide for 
the commencement of seven new battle-ships of the first class, 
six cruisers of the first class, and two sloops; while the 
nuuber of torpedo-boat destroyers will be raised to forty- 
two, This, moreover, says Lord Spencer, is only part of a 
programme settled for five years ahead. This year an extra 
sum of £3,126,000 will be spent; while the number of men 
employed will be increased by six thousand seven hundred. 
There will be, of course, immense discussion upon details ; 
but the main point is, that the Government accepts a large 
addition to the Navy as a necessity created by the rapid de- 
velopment of foreign fleets, and the unity of policy appa- 
rently established between France and Russia. It was upon 
this point that the public distrusted the late Administration, 
and Lord Spencer’s statement will tend greatly to increase | 


Lord Rosebery’s popularity. 


Mr. Goschen made a telling speech on Wednesday to the 
East Islington Conservatives in the Highbury Athenmum, 
He expressed the satisfaction he felt in having a Prime 
Minister with whom the honour and interests of the country 
are certainly safe. He paid a warm tribute to Mr. Gladstone, 
recognising his first Administration (1869-74) as the cul. 
minating point of his public career. But Mr. Goschen con- 
demned the ambiguity in which Mr. Gladstone’s last public 
speech left his views as to the House of Lords. Mr. Gladstone 
did not in any way declare whether he wished to mend or end 
the Lords, nor state in what manner he would “ mend” them, 
if he preferred mending to ending. Mr. Goschen laughed at 
the series of Ministerial notices as to Bills intended to carry 
out the Newcastle programme, which reminded him of the 
long line of sandwich-men who go about to advertise a 
sight or play,—one of them, perhaps, might be compared 
to a glaring picture of Sir William Harcourt himself 
seated on an empty beer-barrel, in the dress of a Good 
Templar, and crowning Sir Wilfrid Lawson with a crown of 
laurels. Mr. Goschen urged the most absolute union of 
action on the part of the Unionists, and a good deal of wise 
incredulity as to the asserted friendliness of Lord Rosebery 
to the cause of Unionism. Indeed, in our opinion, though 
Lord Rosebery is less devoutly disposed towards Home-rule 
than Mr. Gladstone, he is, partly for that very reason, the 
more to be feared by those who dread cool and calm strategy. 

Mr. Powell, the Governor of the Bank of England, at tha 
General Court held on Thursday, made a very unsatisfactory 
statement. He admitted that the late cashier had “ seriously 
exceeded his authority,” and had committed grave “irregu- 
larities ” in connection with advances made by the Bank to a 
certain number of its customers, and had further, in one case, 
allowed a considerable overdraft without any authority 
whatever; but he said subsequently that, though Mr. May hed 
been called on to resign, the Directors thought it better “to 
let the matter die away.” It would be necessary, in conse- 
quence of these advances, and of some depreciation in 
securities, to set apart a sum of £250,000 to meet el! 
contingencies. The Directors had taken all necessary 
steps to prevent a recurrence of irregularities, and hai 
worked terribly hard for six months in going through all 
affairs of the Bank, but no further changes were in contem- 
plation. He evidently thought, in fact, that when a bank has 
lasted a sufficient time some one of its officials is sure to 
blunder, and tkat shareholders should not mind. Well, it 
that is his view, why does he not propose to insure the Bank's 
chief cashiers against malversation, blundering, fatuity, or 
speculation. The guarantee societies would do it willingly, 
and then the Directors might go to sleep with serene con- 
sciences. The Bank is as safe as the Treasury, but it is quite 
evident that a revision of its methods of management would 
do it much good. 


It has long been known that, in spite of his extraor- 
dinary activity, many Germans feel apprehension as to their 
Empervr’s health. He is said to be liable to attacks of ear- 
ache, which indicate deep-seated disease, and that add 
greatly to the nervous excitability which is obviously inherent 
in his constitution. His descent from a father who died of 
cancer adds to the activity of speculation, and recently the 
rumours have been so persistent as even to affect the Bourse. 
The Government therefore has published to Europe, through 
the Times, a denial of these reports. The Emperor, it 
is admitted, requires repose, and is about to take it at 








Abbazia, a little place in Hungary, the fortune of which 
will be made by the visit; but his ear is in no state to 
require an operation, and his general health has for four 
years been unusually good. Substantially, we suppose, this 
may be taken as correct. No official statement about the 
health of a King is ever worth the paper it is written on, 
unless it is a bulletin signed by responsible physicians; but 
the German Emperor could not rush about as he does if he 
were seriously ill. The truth seems to be that he takes a good 





deal too much ont of himself, and every now and then is com- 
pelled to balt abruptly. Then the rumours begin, and in a 
fortnight, when he is just recovering, he lies, in popular 
gossip, at the point of death. 


Bank Kate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 99}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
THE FIRST DAYS OF THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 


HESE are early days, but the Rosebery régime seems 
T at least to have begun in disappointment and 
muddle. The country, perhaps unreasonably, had ex- 
pected something more from the meeting at the Foreign 
Office, some indication of a new and strong hand at the 
helm, some glimpse even of a new, or at least a more 
definite, line of policy. The Premier in this country must 
lead a party, but he governs an empire, and there was a 
hope that in this his first address to the whole people, 
Lord Rosebery would have risen a little out of the party 
quagmire, and left with us all at any rate the impression 
of a strong and separate individuality at the helm. The 
hope was not fulfilled. Lord Rosebery spoke well, as he 
always does, but the substance of his speech was only 
that the Government “stood where it did,” that he had 
nothing new to say about Home-rule, that the wretched 
Newcastle programme, which at best is only a cleaning 
of machinery against next week’s work, would still 
occupy the time of Parliament, and that “questions of 
priority ” which are only serious so far as they are bargains 
with the factions within the party itself, would be left 
entirely to “our honoured colleague, the leader of the 
House of Commons.” On the Irish policy of the Govern- 
ment nothing was said, except that the Government would 
keep its pledges; and as to the Lords, the only definite 
utterance was, as we have tried to show elsewhere, an 
increase to the general perplexity. Lord Rosebery accen- 
tuated Mr. Gladstone’s parting speech by declaring the 
organisation of the House of Lords “a danger to the 
Constitution ;” but instead of pledging himself to remove 
that danger, or hinting how he would do it, he glided off 
into a declaration that Peers were not pariahs, and that 
he could not consent to place them under a disability for 
the public service. There is not much that is nutritive 
for the whole country in that speech, and even in the 
party it roused no enthusiasm, as was proved beyond 
all doubt by the revolt of the following day. We do 
not say, be it understood, that the chilliness of the 
affair could have been avoided. Lord Rosebery is hardly 
in the saddle, he has always Sir William Harcourt to con- 
ciliate—that is, a man who actually believes in the party 
value of the Local Veto Bill; and it was essential to show 
that Gladstonianism had not ended with Mr. Gladstone’s 
withdrawal; but still his speech was to the public a dis- 
appointment. There is, in fact, nothing of him in it, not 
even his talent for scoring asuccess. People were longing 
for something different frem the old screed, of which even 
those who deem it wise are a little tired, they fully ex- 
pected it from “the young man who is not in a hurry,” 
and who is so different from Mr. Gladstone ; and they did 
not get it. The impression will die away, and the differ- 
ence will become by degrees apparent enough ; but for 
the moment the feeling is that a great historic occasion 
has been rather frittered away. 

Lord Rosebery spoke to more purpose on Monday night 
in the Lords, and, indeed, uttered one sentence of great 
moment,—that in which he insisted that Home-rule for 
Ireland was impracticable until England had been con- 
verted ; but the impression even of this was lost in that 
of the muddle which next day followed in the Commons. 
The exact cause of this muddle will probably never be 
known till Mr. Ellis is dead, and somebody writes his 
memoirs ; but as a matter of fact, the Government was 
defeated on an issue of importance in a House of nearly 
three hundred, by two. Mr. Labouchere, who, probably 
because he belongs to a Peer’s family, hates the House of 
Lords with an unsleeping hatred, rejected several offers of 
compromise, and insisted on moving as an amendment to 
the Address, that the House “ prayed her Majesty that the 
power now enjoyed by persons not elected to Parliament to 
prevent Bills being submitted to her Majesty for her Royal 
approval should cease, and that her Majesty would, with and 
by the advice of her responsible Ministers, use the power 
vested in her Majesty to secure the passing of this much- 
needed reform.” The Queen was, in fact, asked to use 
the prerogative, and create five hundred Peers in order to 
revolutionise the Constitution. Nothing more monstrous 
could be con eived in a constitutional country, and 
especially in a country in which it is an understood 





e ° rar 
principle that any proposal for the reform of ej 
must Seats from within that House itself i i Hou 
William Harcourt, though he concurred with rt: Sir 
in hating the Lords, and promised that the existin Mover 
of things “ ought not to, and shall not, continue.” a State 
Mr. Labouchere’s motion. His Radical followers Pi titi 
his Irish followers, and his Welsh followers all Fi 
him ; and although the Unionists in the House with 
Balfour at their head, stood by the Constitution Mr, 
Radical Whip never warned the groups of Unig the 
scattered about the Palace, and the Government oo 
defeated by a majority of 147 to 145. ‘That is to say We 
Government were ordered to present her Majesty with @ 
unconstitutional Address, praying for a revolution to be 
effected by prerogative, on which they had not decid 
and to which indeed they were opposed. ed 


There never was such a muddle, and the method f 
extrication almost made it deeper. No possible art 
quent amendment could do away with the effect of man 
like Mr. Labouchere’s, the Ministers could not leave ¥ 
Majesty’s message unanswered, and after a Cabinet 
Council, in which one imagines some strong things wer 
said, Lord Tweedmouth for example having great ¢ 
perience how Whipping should be managed, the Govern. 
ment resolved to create a precedent. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should vote against the whole Ad. 
dress when put from the Chair, and move a nox 
Address of the most purely formal kind. This was done 
on Wednesday, Sir William Harcourt making a pop. 
derously constitutional speech, in which he declared that 
the Ministry were not prepared to recommend the 
creation of five hundred Peers, and rebuked everybody's 
levity,—especial the levity of Colonel Saunderson, who, to 
the huge delight of both parties, moved that, as a new 
Address was to be proposed and seconded, the House 
should adjourn for twenty minutes, in order to enable 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to put on the uniform 
which, on such occasions, it is etiquette to wear. Mr, 
Balfour, of course, poured out ridicule on the Government 
for its humiliating situation, but promised support, and 
on the closure being put to allow the proposal of the new 
Address, it was carried by 22710145. No further division 
was taken. The new Address was accepted, and the 
Government are therefore out of their scrape; but the 
incident showed that they had lost the control of the 
House. Every faddy little party can put them in a 
mess. It is easy to say it was a snap-division, but 
many a great measure has been carried with lower 
numbers; and what is the use of Whips, and all the 
parade of organisation, if such scenes cannot be pre- 
vented? The scene of Wednesday, too, was not a sudden 
one; and it showed a Cabinet which is always denouncing 
the Lords, allying itself with the Opposition to save the 
Lords, and declaring, with some pedantry of constitu. 
tionalism, that it would never recommend the only consti- 
tutional method by which the Lords, if they choose to 
defend themselves, can ever be coerced. ll this, 
however, is of minor importance compared with the 
impression which will be created throughout the country, 
—that the new Government is not efficient; that 
there is no hand on the reins in the House of Com- 
mons; and that the coach may be upset any day. 
It clearly may, as far as Sir William Harcourt is con 
cerned. Lord Rosebery is not responsible for the mis- 
fortune, though he suffers by it. He is compelled by his 
disability as a Peer to leave all such matters to “ our 
honoured colleague;’’ and this is how our honoured ¢0!- 
league manages them. His own especial following, the 
very men who nominated him for leader because his rival 
was a Peer, jump on his back and throw him down with 
shrieks and kicks of delight. We suppose the true mean- 
ing of the scene is that many people, possibly even the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or the First Whip himself, 
were willing that Mr. Labouchere should approach victory, 
and that the numbers were a little miscalculated ; but 
what sort of biundering is that? Sir William Harcourt 
disclaims levity on so serious a subject as the Lords, and 
so mismanages the House of Commons that a farceur like 
Mr. Labouchere, never admitted even into a Radi 
Cabinet, can carry an Address to the Throne praying that 
the Lords be abolished, as Sir William said, “ to-mor:0W. 
The Rosebery Government may be a disappvintment, bub 
the Harcourt leadership is certainly a mudd’e. 
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THE IRISH PARTY AND LORD ROSEBERY. 


‘ttle farce of Tuesday is a good omen for the 
Pe iets, not because it shows the miscalculation 
new Government, which was probably a mere mis- 
of the but because it shows the heat and vehemence of 
chan the Irish parties, and the timidity, not to say the 
“ I cowardice, of the other. Our own conviction is, 
‘hat Lord Rosebery’s position, as taken up in the House 
Lords on Monday, that Irish Home-rule can never pass 
. t the assent of a majority of the people of England 
po sing,—which we hope and believe is never likely 
to i oe —is so sound that if the Irish politicians had 
vd rain of statesmanship among them, they would 
have found that out long ago, and set themselves in 
earnest to the arduous task of trying to effect their con- 
version, or proving that it is beyond their strength. The 
nly light which Lord Rosebery’s sentence that has 
pa so much umbrage to Mr. Redmond and Treland, 
Sheds upon the Prime Minister’s statesmanship, is that it 
ves him not to have sounded adequately the weak- 
ness of the Irish political character, and the difficulty 
they have in facing boldly the plain truth of the situa- 
tion, For our own part, when we read Lord Rosebery’s 
remark, we were for a moment more anxious than we have 
ever yet been for the safety of the Union, for it seemed 
to us to show the only path by which an otherwise im- 
ssible task,—indeed, as we believe and trust, a wholly 
impossible task, even if attempted from the least impossible 
side,—could be attempted with the smallest prospect of 
ultimate success. So long as Mr. Gladstone was deter- 
mined to talk down, or beat down by main force, the 
resistance of the English people, with the aid of his 
Irish, Scotch, and Welsh allies, we felt no kind of 
doubt that he would reap the ordinary fate of those 
who insist upon dashing their heads against a stone 
wall. But when it was clearly suggested to us that 
the Ministry intended to abandon that very hopeless 
enterprise, to devote itself to bringing forward measures 
likely to fascinate a large section of the people of 
England, to divert attention for a time from the Irish 
problem without in any way abandoning their pur- 
pose, to intensify the irritation with which English 
Liberals and Radicals will regard the disinclination 
of the House of Lords to accept these measures, 
and, in a word, to mask their Irish policy under cover 
of an attack on the Lords, we could not help feeling 
that this was a pelicy which, though astute and disin- 
genuous, was dangerous, and might, owing to the slowness 
and density of the English political brain, expose the 
Union to more peril than any other manceuvre. It is the 
policy of the Unionists to bring this controversy with 
Ireland to a speedy and separate issue. We have always 
insisted, as our shrewdest leaders have always insisted, that 
it ought to be disentangled from all those many problems 
in which the disputes between the democracy and the aris- 
tocracy are involved. Whatever the people of England 
decide on these questions, they ought not to mix up with 
them the perfectly distinct and most important question 
as to the disintegration of the United Kingdom into 
separate Cantons. Whether we are to carry democracy 
to extreme lengths or not, we ought at least to decide 
separately what the democratic unit is to be, and not to 
allow that most fundamental of all questions to be con- 
founded with fifty others not in the least connected with 
it, certain to obscure it, and probably to conceal it 
altogether from the political apprehension of the con- 
stituencies, 
Fortunately for us, the Irish party have come to our aid. 
It would have been a hard task for the Unionists, without 
their assistance, to impress adequately on the consti- 
tuencies how great the danger is of confounding this Irish 
(uestion with a number of other questions of a totally 
different kind, in which the privileges of a popular majority 
are directly involved. Our contention is, that if this 
question were separately submitted to the people of the 
United Kingdom, there would be no doubt at all as to the 
response; but that if it be mixed up inextricably with a 
number of other questions of a totally different kind, 
‘dere may appear to be hesitation or weakness. All our 
efforts are devoted to preventing this mystification of a 
great problem of the most overwhelming importance to 
the very life of the nation. And thanks to the sensitive- 


pro 


bery’s astute strategy. Mr. Redmond is furious at the 
Prime Minister’s remark that England is “ the predominant 
member in the partnership of the three Kingdoms;” indeed, 
we have little doubt that he regards the predominant part 
which for the last fourteen years Ireland has played in that 
partnership as @ positive right of Ireland’s, and as one not 
for a moment to be yielded back to the stronger, richer, and 
more populous Kingdom. “TI repudiate,” says Mr. Red- 
mond, “this idea of predominant partnership. If Ireland 
is to be a portion of the United Kingdom, she must be so 
on an equal footing with England, and it is a preposterous 
and insulting doctrine to say that the vctes of Irishmen 
as partners in the Empire are not of the same value as 
the votes of Englishmen.” Lord Rosebery never said so. 
On the contrary, he knows, as we all know, that the votes 
of Irishmen carry a most artificial weight, in many con- 
stituencies from twice to four times the weight of the 
average votes of Englishmen. All that Lord Rosebery 
said was that a country of over twenty-seven millions 
of people, even excluding Wales, with a vastly greater 
wealth in proportion to the population than any part 
of Ireland can boast, must be satisfied with any policy 
which is to be accepted by a people of thirty-seven 
millions, or else that that policy can never work. Mr. 
Redmond, again, is furious at the prospect of such a delay 
as would allow the astute policy of Lord Rosebery time to 
take effect before the Irish question is dealt with. Unless 
Ireland is kept in the front of the battle, Mr. Redmond 
will regard Ireland as betrayed by the English Liberals. 
And what Mr. Redmond says, the Anti-Parnellities are 
too timid to controvert. They voted with Mr. Labouchere 
and Mr. Redmond, and had the satisfaction of seeing the 
Government beaten and humiliated for having withdrawn 
the Home-rule issue from the forefront of the battle, and 
countenanced the policy of trying to divert for a time the 
attention of the English people from a question on which 
popular opinion is opposed to the so-called Liberals, and 
trying to turn it to other questions on which it is heartily at 
one with them. Weare grateful to the Irish party for taking 
this course. Nothing can be more desirable than that the 
question of Irish Home-rule should be kept prominently 
before the minds of the constituencies up to the moment 
of the next General Election. That is precisely what 
we desire. That is precisely what we are working 
for, and what the Government in its subtlety was 
anxious to prevent. Nor are we sorry to see that the 
Irish party display in their political strategy the very 
same qualities of impatience, irritability, and inordinate 
vanity, which seem to us to make it so all-important that 
they should be merged politically in the people of the United 
Kingdom, and not assigned a separate and co-ordinate 
share with the larger island, in the composition of the 
United Kingdom. While Mr. Redmond speaks and acts 
as he does, and while the party which professes to be the 
moderate party, and to co-operate with the so-called 
Liberals in sustaining the general policy of the Rosebery 
Government, follows meekly in his wake, we shall have no 
fear for the result. The only ground of fear is that the 
conspiracy to throw dust into the eyes of the English con- 
stituencies, by getting up a violent agitation against the 
House of Lords, may succeed, and that the Radicals and 
moderates of the Gladstonian party may contrive to 
bewilder the constituencies with issues perfectly irre- 
levant to the great questions submitted to them. While 
the Irish play into our hands as, fortunately for 
us, they do now, this fear need not be serious. There 
is no one like Mr. Redmond for disillusionising the 
English people. Compared with him, Lord Salisbury, 
Mr. Balfour, even Mr. Chamberlain, are comparatively 
ineffective. For he shows us not only by precept, but by 
example, that Ireland will always block the way, will 
never be satisfied unless she blocks the way, and that the 
only way to defeat her is to make her feel her relative 
insignificance and impotence, when once the English 
people have made up their mind, and have declared 
plainly that Ireland sball stand on an equality with 
Great Britain, but shall not enjoy one iota of privilege 
which this island does rot also enjoy. 





THE UNIONISTS AND LORD ROSEBERY. 


HE events of the week have done much to enforce the 
warning which we pressed upon our readers last 





ness and vanity of the Irish people, the Parnellites 


are determined to help us in defeating Lord Rose- 


week against assuming that the danger of a dissolution 
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or quasi-dissolution of the Union has been gravely 
diminished by the resignation of Mr. Gladstone. To our 
mind it has been decidedly increased. It is true, no doubt, 
that Lord Rosebery is not an enthusiast for Irish Home- 
rule in the sense in which Mr. Gladstone was an enthusiast, 
though he claims, we believe, to have advocated it at 
Paisley before any other Front Bench man had advocated 
it, not excluding Mr. Gladstone himself. But the fact 
that he has been, and still is, rather cool and rational in 
his advocacy, that he can see the dangers on the other 
side, that he is not unwilling to make compromises, that he 
is, in short, in this as in other ways, not a zealot, but a 
diplomatist, cuts both ways; and we have now ample 
evidence how much it increases the difficulty of satisfying 
the Irish party that they may trust Lord Rosebery, for 
his very first speech in the House of Lords so filled them 
with distrust and dismay, that on the second night of the 
Session they conspired with Mr. Labouchere and the 
Radicals, to make a demonstration against the Government 
and defeated it by a majority of 2. Let us then briefly 
enumerate the reasons why, instead of being off their guard 
because Mr. Gladstone is gone, the Unionists ought to 
feel that there is double danger of a measure which may 
seriously injure the power of the United Kingdom, and pre- 
pare the disintegration of the Empire. (1.) Lord Rosebery 
is so distrusted by the Irish that they will agitate fora 
stronger measure of Home-rule from him, if he continues 
in office, than they would have accepted from Mr. Glad- 
stone. They know that he is before all things a diplo- 
matist, and they will treat him with the distrust with 
which diplomatists always treat each other. They 
will demand securities from him which they would not 
have thought it necessary to demand from Mr. Glad- 
stone. And (2) Lord Rosebery’s presence in the House 
of Lords will sensibly diminish his influence in the 
House of Commons, and induce many of the Glad- 
stonians there to vote against him, as they voted on 
Tuesday, just for the purpose of showing their dislike 
of a Peer-Premier, and their desire to strengthen those 
Ministers in the House of Commons who are supposed to be 
more or less opposed to his moderation. Nothing could 
show more plainly than the comedy of Tuesday night and 
Wednesday afternoon how decided a “cave” there exists 
even among the Gladstonian party, and how ready that 
“cave” will be to throw all their influence into the scale of 
the Ministers who, sitting in the House of Commons, are 
understood to be more thorough Home-rulers than Lord 
Rosebery. We may depend upon it that Mr. Asquith, 
for instance, who has shown time after time that he is a 
thoroughgoing Home-ruler, and not only a Home-ruler 
for Ireland, but for other parts of the United Kingdom, 
will gain immensely in influence in the House of Commons 
at the cost of Lord Rosebery. 

Moreover (3), there are reasons for thinking that Lord 
Rosebery himself will find it expedient, and perhaps 
necessary, to take up a much more pronounced line upon 
Home-rule than even Mr. Gladstone had taken up, partly 
because his declaration that no scheme would be satis- 
factory to which the English people had not been con- 
verted, has given such umbrage to Ireland; partly 
because his own preferences go, as we said last week, in 
favour of a scheme which would associate Irish Home- 
rule with some plan that would further his own leaning 
towards a great, scheme of Imperial Federation, and 
because he seems to think that he might compensate for 
the loosening of the ties between the constituent parts of 
the United Kingdom, by drawing closer the tie between 
the United Kingdom and the more distant portions of the 
Empire. He has given us fair notice in his speech on 
Monday night that he leans to the policy of “ Home-rule 
all-round,’ and we warn our readers that there is no 
peril greater than this, that ‘“ Home-rule all round,” bad 
as it is if it only includes Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and 
England, will be much worse, and much more revolu- 
tionary, if it should be made to include our more distant 
Colonies, and not only to confer on Ireland the same 
rights in relation to the United Kingdom which are to 
be conferred on Canada and the Australian Colonies, but 
still worse, to confer on the distant Colonies the same 
rights over Great Britain which are to be conferred 
on Ireland. That would, indeed, be thorough disintegra- 
tion. For it would not only secure virtual independence 
to Ireland, it would also secure to those of our self- 
governing Colonies, whose interests are, and always must 





. . Mie: 
be, quite different from our own, the same po 
in British affairs which, under the ee en of rhs medal 
Ireland her fair share of influence over the policy of 
Empire, it is proposed to give her over the cont 
those affairs. A federation in which the Antipodes rh 
on the level of Ireland, in their power to determina 
policy of the Empire, would indeed be finis Briana 
Yet this is, we are persuaded, the logical goal to whi 
the doctrines of the new school of Home-rulerg ap 

be tending. Little by little, the idea of giving Treland the 
position of a colony, has crept on till it has come t 
identified with the idea of giving the distant Colonies thy 
place intended by Mr. Gladstone for Ireland in an Imper: 
Federation. And if that were ever realised, the British 
Empire would become about as formidable as a federation 
between the broken bits of that planet which is sup 

to have once circulated between the orbits of Mars anj 
Jupiter. 

We shall know better what Lord Rosebery really think 
about Home-rule after we have read the great speech 
which he is to deliver at Edinburgh to-day. We shall 
much surprised if that speech does not prove to be, 
deliberate attempt to get over the prejudice which th 
Irish have conceived against him on account of ther, 
marks he made as to the necessity of converting a goo 
many more English constituencies before proceeding fy. 
ther with Home-rule. We hope he will have the cou 
to defend and substantiate the wisdom of that very states 
manlike remark. It seems to us not only true, but almos 
self-evident. Indeed, we do not doubt that even Mr. Johy 
Morley heartily agrees with it, judging by his speech ip 
the House of Commons on Tuesday. But whether Ion 
Rosebery defends that opinion, as we hope he will, » 
attempts to explain it away, which would imply grey 
weakness (and we have no reason as yet to attribut 
weakness to Lord Rosebery), one thing is certain, thai 
he will show his own view to be quite compatible (y 
it is) with a very decided belief in Irish Home-mk, 
Of course it is compatible with that belief only on the 
assumption that England can be convinced of the safety 
of giving Home-rule to Ireland, and in our opinion 
England cannot be convinced of that even now, and wil 
be less and less open to conviction on that point the mor 
intelligent the English electorate becomes, and the mor 
attention it gives to English and Irish history. But 
that is, of course, a point on which Lord Rosebery, 
with every good Home-ruler, differs profoundly from 
us, and would argue that our view is entirely erroneous, 
Lord Rosebery will necessarily maintain that the Empir 
will not only be none the weaker, but will be all th 
stronger, for giving Home-rule to Ireland, and that it 
will be comparatively easy, if the Irish party are but sober 
and prudent, to allay the fears of Englishmen on this 
point. No true Unionist, however, will be convinced that 
these fears either will be or ought to be allayed. Ani 
they will regard the attempt to allay them as an attempt 
to mislead the English people, and to conduct them into 
a fool’s paradise which is sure to turn out a wise mat 
Inferno. 





THE PRIME MINISTER ON THE LORDS. 
ORD ROSEBERY has contributed a sentence to the 


discussion on the Lords which will, we faney, by- 
and-by add considerably to his embarrassments. He told 
his applauding audience at the Foreign Office that the 
“present organisation of the House of Lords was4 
danger to the Constitution.” That is new, inasmuch 4 
it has never been said by a Cabinet Minister, not to says 
Premier, before, and it is important for two reasons. It 
binds the Government in a way in which it has not beet 
bound yet. Any Government in any country can tolerate 
anything that is very old, and very little felt, even if itis 
regarded as a nuisance when it is felt; but no 
Government can rest satisfied without removing or 
pairing a “danger to the Constitution.” A Municipality 
can leave a bridge which is too narrow unwidened and 
untouched so long as it is only inconvenient; but the 
moment the bridge is dangerous to the passengers, it must 
be repaired. If the Government really deem the organis* 
tion of the House of Lords a “ danger,” they must reformit 
and that without too much loss of time, and Lord Roseberf 
has therefore added a new and heavy burden to the loadé 
which the Cabiuet has to carry. Moreover, his unexpect 
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this special foree—that there is a great 
esti 5 “truth in it. Most of the attacks on the 
meas! of Lords are nothing but Radical rhetoric. It is 
nai under a Monarchy, to talk so much about the 
: i the hereditary principle, and not wise, in a country 
ill oe through and through with caste-feeling, to make 
ch a fuss about the Upper House as an obstacle to 
seal equality. The mass of the people care very little 
pout names, and hardly noticed that Mr. Disraeli had 

. me Lord Beaconsfield,—certainly the change never 

ee a vote. But it is true that the organisation of 

the Lords has, in one way, become a constitutional danger. 

It provokes @ chronic annoyance with the Constitution 

which is shared by both parties. No Legislative 

Chamber is safe which represents one party only, and 

it is most inconvenient for a Gdvernment which 

changes eriodically to be for half its time unchecked, 
and for the other half checked at every turn by a Re- 
rising Chamber. The Chamber itself loses influence, 
for its vote is supposed to be always decided without 
reference to the measure before it; and it loses intellec- 

tual force, because there is no adequate debate. So im- 

mense is now the disproportion of parties in the Upper 

House, that one merit long attributed to its Members, 

that of debating better than the Commons did, has de- 

ted from it. There cannot be discussion without men 

to discuss, and the necessary men are not there. There is 
no one except an official or two to present the Liberal 
side. Lord Rosebery can, when he pleases, make an 
excellent speech, Lord Herschell is a persuasive speaker, 
and Lord Kimberley says his say with clearness and 
effect; but there is often, on the Liberal side, a sad defi- 
ciency even of words. We do not hesitate to say, for 
example, that the case for Irish Home-rule never was 
adequately presented to the House of Lords at all. There 
was nobody to do it. Lord Rosebery was not in earnest, 
Lord Ripon is never impressive till his humanitarian 
sympathies are stirred, Lord Kimberley was too Par- 
liamentary, and Lord Herscheli was too smooth; and 
who else was there to come forward? We detest 
Home-rule, but re are not blind to the fact that there 
are arguments for it almost indefinitely stronger than 
those put forward in the Lords, so that the whole debate 
had an air of unreality. It was like a debate in Convo- 
cation, when the fact that all present are clergymen 
makes it certain that certain assumptions, the truth of 
which is the essence of the controversy, will be accepted 
as true. Such a position of affairs is ruinous to party 
government, which in a House so constituted does not 
exist; to the utility of the House as an educating body ; 
and to the development within it of young statesmen. 
How are they to be trained in such an assembly? They 
might as well go to Stonyhurst to become broad- 
minded theologians. Moreover, these circumstances, as 
Iord Rosebery says, develop a danger to the Consti- 
tution. The statesmen get angry with them. They 
are always wasting energy in proposing projects which are 
rejected by a body which does not, and as now organised 
cannot, seriously help them even by discussion. Imagine 
Mr. Gladstone’s feelings, for example, as he read that de- 
bate on Home-rule, and thought how differently he would 
have presented his case. They are therefore always sulky 
with the Upper House, always indisposed to give it work 
to do, and always ready to threaten a revision of the Con- 
stitution, instead of trying to enable it to do its work. 

So far, we are quite with Lord Rosebery ; but then we 
look to him for light as to how the situation may be 
mended, and we find none at all. He does not give even 
a hint as to the line which reform is to take, still less as 
to the reform which is to meet the real danger which he 
sees, and we see, ahead. He is known to wish that Peers 
who desire it should renounce their seats in one House 
and be permitted to stand for the other; but that 
would not help us one iota. The Peers who remained 
would be as nearly all Tories as before; there would 
be even less provision for debate, and some of the 
biggest men would be gone. It is needful, if the House 
8 to continue, to get strong men of Liberal opinions into 
it, if only that the Liberal case may be sufficiently 
stated; and where are they to be obtained? It is of no 
use to make rich Liberals Peers, for they all become 
Conservatives in a year. It is of no use to make them 
ife Peers, for they would all become Conservatives in 
two years, Premiers have plenty of experience in this 








direction; for sonless men who are seated in the Lords 
are life Peers, and they are converted nearly as rapid] 
as the Peers with sons. We greatly doubt whether, if 
past Cabinet Ministers and Governors and Generals 
were admitted for life, they would escape the con- 
tagion ; and feel certain that if the professional chiefs, 
great merchants, and great colonists, and so on, were 
admitted, they would succumb almost before they had got 
through the oaths. Men of that age, and that experience, 
and that disillusionment, become Conservatives as they 
become grey, without consciousness, but inevitably. To 
keep up a supply of Liberals in the Upper House there are 
only two plans—nomination for one Parliament,which would 
be unacceptable, because it would only work when Liberal 
Ministries were in power, and some form of election ; but 
then any election would greatly strengthen the House, 
and by exactly so far as it did strengthen it, would weaken 
the House of Commons. No doubt the Continental plan 
would get over some of the debating difficulty. If all 
Ministers could sit and speak at discretion in the Lords, 
as they can in the French Senate, the Tory Lords would, 
with a Liberal Ministry in power, be thoroughly wakened up. 
Lord Salisbury would find answering Sir W. Harcourt or 
Mr. Morley or Mr. Asquith, a different matter from 
answering Lord Ripon, or even Lord Herschell, and 
debate would get brighter and more educating. But 
think of the fresh burden imposed on the weary Ministers, 
and that in a House where their speeches would never win 
them a majority! They would grow faint with intellectual 
fatigue. Besides, even then the innovation would only 
work for half the time, for when the Tories were in power 
they would not want the assistance,—would, indeed, regard 
it as rather a nuisance, tending to a useless protraction of 
debate. 

The problem seems to us, we confess, nearly insoluble, 
except, indeed, by the Referendum; and Lord Rosebery 
therefore stands in this position,—that he has, in his first 
speech as Premier, forced forward a grand difficulty, 
alleging that it must be solved for the safety of the 
Constitution, and has not proposed in the most distant 
way any mode of solving it. He has only added to the 
confusion in the general mind, and we cannot believe 
that that is a mark of statesmanship. Statesmen 
leave problems alone till they are ready with a solution. 
Lord Rosebery does not even hint how, if the Lords 
choose to defend themselves, and to affirm that the 
old system has worked well, he is to carry any measure of 
reform through the Upper House itself. Does he rely on 
persuasion? Or does he think the Lords will give way on 
their own question, as they would on all others, after a 
Dissolution ad hoc? Or would he use the prerogative, as 
Mr. Labouchere wishes to do, and call a regiment of 
“ stalwarts” to the Upper House, to vote as they were 
bid, and then abolish their own titles,—a point on which 
Sir William Harcourt, who ought to know, was comically 
doubtful? Or would he finally resort to Anarchist 
methods, blow up a few Peers, and expect the remainder 
to be intimidated? He may, of course, have a plan up 
his sleeve; but as yet he has only made the Reform of 
the Lords more urgent, without helping opinion forward 
one single step, and that, we maintain, is bad statesman- 
ship. He will reply that he wanted to show himself a 
Radical as regards the position of the Lords; but he has 
not done it, for nobody knows whether he is or is not 
prepared to act. All they know is that he thinks th> 
Lords dangerous to the Constitution. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” 
says the engineer, “the bridge is all you say, and worse 
than you think. It is dangerous to the passengers,—and 
therefore I have nothing to suggest.” Is that good 
engineering ? 





“NO NONSENSE!” 


fF\YHE Duke of Devonshire’s declaration that the 

Unionists would stand no nonsense on the ques- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform was not needed to lead 
opinion, or to suggest a course of action. It was simply 
the expression of one of the strongest feelings in the 
mind of the party. If there is one thing upon which 
Unionists of all shades of opinion agree, it is that the 
over-representation of Ireland must cease, and that the 
value of the vote shall not be far less on this than on the 
other side of St. George’s Channel. The resolve of the 
Unionists not to tolerate an electoral anomaly so gross 
and so fraught with the possibilities of evil as that which 
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is involved in the fact that, though London and Ireland are 
about equal in population, London has only 62 members, 
while Ireland has 103, and to abate so monstrous a wrong 
at the first possible moment, is one which has been steadily 
growing during the last two years. Strangely enough, it 
has been hitherto far more a soldier’s than a commander’s 
question. At first, the Unionist leaders were inclined to 
regard the matter as one which it was useless to bother 
about, and surrounded with so many difficulties as to 
make it impracticable. For that reason they would not 
accept the suggestion, urged upon them in 1892, that the 
last work of the Parliament elected in 1886 should be the 
equalisation of representation between the two Kingdoms. 
Since then, however, the question has advanced by leaps 
and bounds. The fact that the Home-rule Bill of last year 
would have been lost in Committee had it not been for the 
over-representation of Ireland, and that virtually Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government was forced on the country by 
that over-representation, did wonders to ripen opinion. 
The Englishman likes an anomaly up to a certain point, 
but when that point is passed, and his business faculty is 
revolted, there is no man who is so determined in finding 
«remedy. Lord Rosebery may not yet have realised it, 
buat a large, and a very large, majority of the electors of 
England, the persons who are under-represented, and so 
the persons concerned, have made up their minds that no 
Reform Bill shall be allowed to pass which does not 
include this piece of justice. We do not believe that any- 
thing would be more likely to make the Lords popular in 
the country, or to win them support, than a determined 
cfiort on their part to force the Government to carry out 
the principle of “‘ One vote, one value.” 

Fortunately, the Unionist leaders have come to fully 
understand the change that has come over public feeling. 
They no longer regard “One vote, one value,” as an 
academic counsel of perfection, but are aware of the 
earnest feeling which it provokes in the country, and 
are prepared to make it one of the chief planks in the 
Opposition programme. In view of its vital importance, 
the question should no doubt have been made the subject 
of an amendment to the Address. This course could 
not, however, have been adopted without lengthening 
the debate, and so throwing the business of the Session 
into confusion. Certain fiscal business must be completed 
hefore Easter, and this could hardly have been accom- 
plished if an amendment of such great importance had 
been moved from the Unionist front bench. But though 
the flag of “One vote, one value” could not be thus for- 
ma'ly nailed to the mast, Mr. Balfour’s words on the 
subject left no doubt as to the action of the party. They 
‘were cautious in fone, as his words always are, but in 
reality they meant the same as those of the Duke of 
Devonshire,—namely, that the Unionists would stand no 
nonsense. If, said he, you “ think it desirable to resurvey, 
at the present time, your whole electoral machinery, you 
ought to do it impartially. You ought not to take one 
anomaly and deal with that, and leave another anomaly 
untouched. You ought, if your object be to make this 
House a faithful reflex of public opinion, to deal with the 
matter all round, in every direction, and with regard to 
every class and every country. When you do that, then, 
and not till then, shall I be quite convinced that the party 
opposite approach this question in the spirit of reformers, 
and not rather in the spirit of gentlemen with an anxious 
eye on the next election.”” Not only is the abstract case for 
insisting that no electoral reform will be fair and honest 
that does not include “ One vote, one value” extraordinarily 
strong, and not only is the English voter thoroughly 
roused in regard to the ill-treatment which he suffers, but 
the Unionist position is still further strengthened by the 
fact that the House of Lords has an exact, as well as a 


modern, precedent for refusing to pass a measure altering 
the conditions of the suffrage if unaccompanied by an 
«qualisation of the electoral privileges enjoyed by various 


sreas. In 1884, the House of Lords refused to pass the 
Suffrage Bill until the Government had produced their 
Redistribution Bill, and in this course of action they were 
successful. This fact makes it impossible to argue 
seriously that they would be acting unconstitutionally in 
refusing to pass a Registration Bill and a Plural Voting 
Abolition Bill, unless recognition were also given to the 
principle of “ One vote, one value.” 

Practically, there is only one even apparently valid 
argument which can be used against the Lords’ de- 
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mand for a reduction in the over-representat; 

land. Itis that of time. It may, oA no Fie “ 
said by the Government that in the abstract th 
quite in favour of the principle “One vote, one a Fea 
they will add that it involves a Redistribution Bill afte 
the three Kingdoms, and that though that might beg 
proper measure for, say, the Session after next, it ps 
not be taken up on the present occasion. Happil = 
Unionists have a complete answer to this. They can — & 
“That may be true, but it does not prevent your doine 
away with the over-representation in Ireland. “Act us 
intended to act if your Home-rule Bill had become a 
You then proposed to reduce the total numbers of ’ 
House by the number by which you reduced the Trish 
representation. If you say you have no time for a re 
Redistribution Bill, do the same now. Calculate the number 
of representatives which Ireland ought to have if she is 
to have only the same share as England, and take thoy 
away from her, reducing the total numbers of the Hong 
by that amount.” As far as any political argument ey 
be said to answer another, this answers the objection tha 
Redistribution istoo big a job, for it confines Redistribution 
to the cutting away of the twenty-five or twenty-six Member, 
which Ireland has in excess if the English proportion of 
Members to population is accepted. Such cutting ayy 
is by no means a difficult process. The small Triah 
boroughs could disappear without making the counties 
in which they are situated too big, and a great many of 
the counties which now return two Members would only 
be allowed one. Practically the twenty-six seats could be 
got away without any alteration of area of a difficult kind, 
and in such a way that the unfair over-representation of 
the Celtic element within Ireland which now exists could 
be remedied at the same time. The facts as to this 
anomaly within an anomaly are so remarkable that we 
will quote one or two instances. Galway, Kilkenny, and 
Newry, with 5,169 electors, send three Members to Parlia. 
ment, while Belfast, with 35,000 electors, only sends four 
Members. Kerry, with 21,792 voters, and Antrim, with 
36,712, send four each; Longford, with 10,000 voters, has 
two Members, while Londonderry, with 20,845 voters, has 
also two. Donegal has 28,149 voters, and sends four 
Members, while Down, with 38,982, only sends four. 

We have often given in these columns the figures which 
prove the intolerable over-representation of Ireland, but 
this must not prevent our touching on them again. It is 
absolutely necessary that people should be made to realise 
how things stand in this matter. We cannot do better 
than quote the following table, which compares the value 
of a vote in Galway, Kilkenny, or Newry with its value in 
a London constituency. The figures, it should be said, are 
not the latest, but those of a year or twoago. That, how. 
ever, is immaterial ; for since then the Irish boroughs have 
decreased in population, and Wandsworth has increased :— 
ReGIsTHRED 

ELECTORS. 

1,655 

1,639 

1,875 


Galway 
Kilkenny 


Newry ... Represented by three Members. 


Total 5,169 
Wandsworth ... ..- 16,283 Represented by one Member. 


To employ the formula used by the reformers of the last 
century, it can be shown that in the Irish boroughs of 
Galway, Kilkenny, and Newry, a vote has some nine 
times the value it has in Wandsworth. The Home-rule 
party may be assured that they will not be allowed to 
treat as satisfactory a scheme of Parliamentary reform 
which leaves such grievances as these unredressed. 





THE END OF THE BRAZILIAN CIVIL WAR. 


HE war between the soldiers and sailors of Brazil has 
ended at last, to the relief, we presume, of the 
Republic, and certainly to the relief of the remainder of 
mankind. So dull a war, or one so purely destructive of 
prosperity, or one in which so little principle was at stake, 
has not been seen in this century, even in South America 
It was rumoured at one time that the Fleet was, on the 
whole, Monarchical, and intended, if it triumphed, to 
restore the Braganzas to the throne; but there was never 
any proof of this theory, and this fact against it, that 
Admiral de Mello pledged himself publicly to leave the 
form of government to be settled by a freely elec 
Congress. Monarchists fighting for an hereditary dynasty 
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n our days, base the existence of Monarchy on a 


t, i ‘ 
om It has been rumoured, again, more 


Election. 
cont that the object of the revolt was to restore 


er ileges of the Church, which have been cur- 
tailed by the Republic, and that the mysterious source 
from which the Fleet always obtained money was the 
treasure of the monasteries and cathedrals; but there 
ig no proof that this story is correct. That both Mon- 
archists and Churchmen sought to profit by a revolt which 
might upset a Republican and agnostic Government is 
likely enough, but we fear that the original cause of the 
civil war was jealousy between the Army and Navy, and 
that each Sei vice was willing to destroy the prosperity of 
the country if only it could obtain possession of the 
Government, and with it of the sources of promotion, 
distinction, and pay. So far as the world knows, there 
never until the end were any offers of compromise. 
The soldiers fired on the fleets for months without pro- 
ducing any result beyond a few deaths ; the soldiers fired 
on the forts for months with no consequence except the 
destruction of valuable buildings and the killing of a 
few more men than the soldiers killed. There were no 
heroic feats done during the war; no original plans were 
attempted, and no great sufferings were inflicted, except 
upon traders’ pockets. General Peixoto’s resources in 
men and money never failed; the sailors were unable to 
follow the Chilian plan and create an army, and to all 
appearance the war might have dragged on for years. 
Fortunately, however, for humanity, if not for Brazil, the 
United States took sides informally with the regular 
Government, Marshal Peixoto was allowed to buy a fleet 
and some heavy naval artillery in America, and when it 
arrived off Rio, the insurgents gave up the struggle. The 
end was as dull and ignoble as the beginning of the strife. 
The insurgent leaders did not fight, but fled to foreign war- 
ships; and Marshal Peixoto did not pardon, but menaced 
executions. Miilions have been spent by the Government 
and by the party, whichever it was, that maintained the 
Fleet, and millions have been lost by the trading popula- 
tion; but the only result is that a bad Government re- 
mains in power, probably a little more despotic,—certainly 
a good deal more bloodthirsty. Monarchism has gained 
nothing, clericalism has gained nothing, liberty has gained 
nothing. It is even doubtful if the stability of authority 
has gained anything, for although Marshal Peixoto, the 
legal President, remains :ecure in Rio, it is believed that 
he has lost the southern provinces, which broke away 
during the war, and will probably never return. Of the 
men whose names have emerged during the struggle, none 
offers any hope for the future. Marshal Peixoto is 
accused both of cruelty and corruption ; Admiral de Mello 
allowed himself to be drawn away to a local scene of war, 
and Admiral da Gama, after surrendering his fleet, 
fled away to protect himself from execution. Nobody 
imagines that Brazil will now be happy, or that its people 
will be free, or that there will be any progress other than 
the little which went on even under the Empire, and 
which can hardly be avoided when millions of square 
miles of fertile land are awaiting cultivation. We can 
recall no war so little fruitful of any result upon which a 
civilised mind can dwell with any pleasure. 

We suppose we ought to rejoice that the insurgents 
have been defeated. The Republic of Brazil is a legal 
Government, and mutiny by the armed forces of a 
State is almost an unforgivable offence. It is treachery 
in its worst form—the treachery of the trusted against 
those who trust them—and if it frequently occurred, 
would, by separating moral right from physical force, 
render civilisation almost impossible. The mutiny of a 
Navy, too, is almost worse than that of an Army, 
because the Navy can hardly hope to found a new 
and alternative system. It may, in rare instances, 
upset a Government, though we can hardly recall any 
case except Admiral de Mello’s revolt against Marshal 

Onseca; but it cannot hope to establish a new one which 
shall content the country ; and, indeed, Admiral de Mello 
_— 80 completely, that he took once more to insurrec- 
— The power of a navy, in fact, is limited to destruction. 
ae Peixoto was defending legality, and we ought 

erefore to sympathise with him; but somehow the 
sympathy is not forthcoming. The truth is, the mind 
refuses to look on the Spanish and Portuguese States 
of America as civilised States at all; but regards them, as 

oes most States in Asia and Africa, as embryonic com- 





munities in which force and law have not done their work, 
and in which mutiny, therefore, is only rebellion. It is 
clear that this is the national feeling in England, for we 
regard the refusal of pardon to Admiral da Gama and his 
men as the height of cruelty, whereas, if the State is fully 
civilised, they deserve death much more than ordinary 
murderers. We suppose the truth is, that whenever 
remedy for wrongs can be obtained only by force, the right 
of insurrection, which we acknowledge in all populations, 
extends to the armed forces of the State, and that Admiral 
da Gama and his men held morally the position of ordinary 
insurgents. We cannot, however, expect a Portuguese- 
American President to take that view of his country, and 
have hardly the right, after putting down the Sepoy revolt 
in India, to say that Marshal Peixoto has no right to try 
the leaders in a naval mutiny by court-martial, and if 
convicted, shoot them. We should certainly do it our- 
selves; nor would any one have dreamed of blaming 
the Emperor Pedro, if, after putting down the revolt of 
his soldiery, he had shot Marshal Fonseca as a mutineer. 
It is necessary to be just, even to Portuguese-Americans, 
and we are not just when we condemn them as ruffians for 
thinking that mutiny in arms directed against the State may 
fairly be considered a capital offence. 





HOLLAND ON SOCIALISM AND 
MARRIAGE. 


GOOD man struggling with adversity is but a feeble 
description of the character which Canon Scott 
Holland had to sustain in his sermon last Monday on 
“Socialism and Marriage.” A good man striving after 
the unattainable, and resisting the inevitable, would be 
nearer the mark. Canon Holland is not Christian and 
Socialist by turns, he is Christian and Socialist together ; 
and there are large fields of thought in which the two 
parts are perfectly compatible. The Sermon on the Mount 
has often been quoted with excellent effect by Socialists ; 
and the new Dean of Ely has lately deduced from it the 
immorality of enforcing payment of debts. But the cir- 
cumstance that Christianity and Socialism over-lap, does 
not remove the essential difference between them. To 
the Socialist, society is everything and the individual 
nothing. To the Christian, society is, and ought to be, a 
great deal; but in the last resort, religion deals with 
the individual. The individual is the direct crea- 
tion of God; Society is His indirect creation,—the 
result of the association of individuals with one another. 
The more spiritual a religion becomes, the keener 
and more over-mastering is the sense of individual 
responsibility and individual obligation not to society, but 
to God. It is true that one result of this sense will be a 
more punctual performance of social as of other duties. 
But these duties themselves are now prompted by a 
higher motive than the welfare of the society they benefit. 
As a Christian, Canon Holland knows all this much 
better than we can tell him; he has himself said it much 
better than we can say it. But when he is on his 
Socialist steed, he seems to forget that the individual 
holds this ultimate and prerogative place in the Christian 
system. He is in such haste to mend society—and no 
doubt it sorely needs mending—that he cannot pause to 
consider it in its separate parts. The welfare of society 
is the welfare of the individuals that compose society ; 
the improvement of society is the improvement of the 
individuals that compose society. Consequently, where 
the two claims seem to clash, the right course is to make 
sure of the more important one. There is a true and 
high sense in which the proverb, “‘ Look after the pence, 
and the pounds will look after themselves,” holds good 
here. If individuals could be made what they ought to be, 
the task of making society what it ought to be would be 
almost done. 

Canon Holland never wants courage, and on Monday 
last he had need of all he could command. It cannot be 
denied that in the matter of marriage the Socialist creed 
has the credit of being very easy-going. For what, after 
all, is the relationship between a wife and a husband but 
a singularly perfect example of private property? The 
State, apart from religion, has hitherto regarded it simply 
in that light. It has interfered in the contract between 
husband and wife, just as it has interfered in any 
other contract,—to secure publicity, to secure free con- 
sent, to secure that it shall rot be rescinded without 
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cause. In all other respects, it has respected the indi- 
viduality of the relationship. Even this minimum of 
interference is of comparatively recent origin. In the 
first instance, Christian Europe regarded marriage almost 
wholly in its religious aspect. It was a matter that 
belonged to the Church, and it was left to the Church to 
determine the problems connected with it. But when the 
religious and the secular societies ceased to be conter- 
minous, when there were citizens who were not Church- 
men, and so churchmanship ceased to be a note of the 
citizen, the State was forced to step out of what it had 
hitherto regarded as its proper province, and to make regu- 
lations about marriage regarded as a civil contract. Until 
now, in Europe, the State has moved slowly and with 
caution. It has departed as little as possible from the 
religious ideal of marriage; it has accepted, with little or 
no change, the idea of indissolubility derived from Chris- 
tianity. But everywhere there are signs that this transi- 
tory stage is coming to anend. As the religious tradition 
fades away, and less and less supplies many generally 
recognised principles of action, the State is compelled to 
set up something in their place. 

We see this tendency in a growing disposition to 
greater laxity in the matter of divorce, and of marriage 
within what have hitherto been prohibited degrees. 
Canon Holland fully appreciates the direction in which 
this tendency is carrying us. In the sermon which has 
suggested these remarks, he points out that the old system 
always assumed “a controlling and inspiring and sanction- 
ing force, a fixed and unshaken authority, the Christian 
ideal of marriage. The law rested on that beyond argu- 
ment, beyond doubt. Now, under its civil conditions, 
under its secular administration, are you going to retain 
that ideal as your basis and your trust, or are you not? 
That is the question of questions.” The issue could not 
be better stated. The only thing that surprises us is that 
Canon Holland should be in any doubt as to the Socialist 
answer. He is convinced that the law of marriage cannot 
be “ determined by plain common-sense and considerations 
of general expediency ;” and he gives as his reason 
that marriage “lays such a tremendous strain on the 
powers of self-sacrifice for others, and it involves 
such momentous responsibilities and such far-reaching 
issues, that nothing less than a spiritual bond can have 
weight and authority enough to carry it through. 
The personal crises involved in its course are so 
intense, so’ manifold, and so severe, that nothing but an 
appeal to the spirit of self-sacrifice can carry man or 
woman through them ; and self-sacrifice can only be made 
at the altar of a supreme and authoritative ideal.” We 
marvel that Canon Holland does not see that what non- 
Christians will reply to this is that all these tremendous 
consequences really How from the indissolubility of mar- 
riage. We have banished “ plain common-sense and con- 
sideration of general expediency” from our marriage 
law, and in place of them we have. this “tremendous 
strain,” these “momentous responsibilities.” If we 
reverse the process, we shall reverse the results. If we 
bring in “plain common-sense and considerations of 
general expediency,” marriage will lose, no doubt, 
much of its sentimental interest, but it will lose at the 
same time its sentimental terrors. The Socialist will go 
further in this direction than the mere non-Christian. 
He will explain that over and above the mischief brought 
in by the notion of marriage being indissoluble, we are 
suffering from the further evil of regarding marriage 
exclusively in its relation to the husband and wife. The 
community, he will say, has an interest in the happi- 
ness of its members, and that happiness is best consulted 
by not subjecting them to the “tremendous strains” of 
which Canon Holland speaks. Ordinary buman beings 
know little or nothing of authoritative and supreme 
ideals, and when these disappear, the world will get 
on better without them. Why, he will argue, should 
marriage involve responsibilities different in kind from 
the choice of a travelling companion? The common- 
sense which warns two people not to pledge themselves for 
six weeks without some thought of how they are likely to 
get on together, will be still more needed when the point 
to be decided is how two people are likely to get on 
together for an indefinite period. But why should it not 
show itself when it is wanted in the more serious case 
as well as in the less serious? All that is necessary, 
the Socialist will say, to make average people happy in 
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marriage, is to lift from their shoulders the terrible } 
which the thought that the tie is for life, that ther 
no release possible for unsuspected incompatibilitieg at 
temper or for unforeseen changes of circumstange ; 
poses on them. Moreover, the Socialist is not troubled fy 
his progress towards free divorce, by what Canon Ho 
rightly calls “the uncomfortable fact of children,” 
omnipotent and omniscient State will take the care of the 
children upon itself. When individualism has been 
rid of as regards the husband and wife; when 
twain, whom Christianity so long joined together, hy. 
come separate units in the general brotherhood of 
free to contract temporary alliances for such a time g 
shall seem good to them, and to dissolve them as easi] 
they have been contracted, why should the family relation 
be any better esteemed? The reasonable altruism of gy 
enlightened community will demand that two 
obviously unsuited to one another, shall be encouraged 
part company, and the State will undertake the charge of 
the young citizens whom the severance may have throw 
upon the world. When religion has gone, individualign 
and the family ties which individualism creates, will hy 
the only forces strong enough to arrest the decay of 
marriage. It is to that refuge that Canon Holland yi] 
in the end be driven. 








SIR JAMES STEPHEN. 


T was not our good fortune often to agree with Sj 
James Stephen in philosophical discussion, nor conulj 

we ever concede that he understood rightly the basis upon 
which his own principles of action must ultimately rest; but 
we regret deeply his disappearance from the scene. He was 
one of the most upright men that ever lived, a man perf 
incapable of yielding to a sinister motive, and he belonged to 
a class of intellects which is, we fear, dying away,—the class 
from which, when they flower, the great lawgivers come. He 
was not himself in the front rank of that class, having per. 
haps too little originality; but he nearly reached it, andin 
some respects was capable of better work. Sprung of a 
Puritan stock, though he had quitted the Puritan faith, he 
had as a main constituent of his mind the Puritan conviction 
that discipline is absolutely necessary for mankind; that there 
must be a reign of law independent of individual wills; and 
that consequently compulsion was a necessary ingredient, 
perhaps the most necessary ingredient, in the progress of 
human society. Without it, in his judgment, wisdom could 
never triumph, and man could never enjoy the best, or atall 
events the most operative, condition either of happiness or of 
advancement. As to the rightful source of that law, he 
was a little vague. He always wrote, and usually spoke, as 
a convinced utilitarian ; but we question if experience weighed 
quite so much with him as it does with others of that school, 
or he would have had more respect for the results of liberty. 
We should say rather that had he spoken out with absolate 
plainness the inner ideas of his mind, he would have said that 
that was rightful law which the mature judgment of the 
wisest in each generation held to be, or likely to become, most 
useful. Whatever the source of the law however, he held its 
existence to be of undoubted value,—held it as strongly as 
any moralist who believes that its only origin and ultimate 
sanction must be the will of the Creator, as revealed in 
the conscience of mankind. He hated certain forms of 
evil and of lawlessness as hotly as his father could have 
done, though he would have said he hated them for their 
consequences, and his father because they were forbidden by 
the will announced from Sinai. Thus convinced, he was ready 
at all times to do, so far as his generation required, the work 
of lawgiver, and in India did do it on a grand scale and with 
admirable results. It probably never even occurred to him 
to doubt his right to do it, to reflect that for a few English- 
men to upset codes of immemorial antiquity reverenced by 
two hundred millions of men, and substitute for them 
another code based on other ideas, was a work of surpassilg 
daring, not to say of surpassing intellectual impudence. 
He had no more hesitation than be would have had if 
he had believed himself the funnel for a series of divine 
commands. There was the right to be done, the wrong 
to be prevented, however he had arrived at the notions of 
wrong and right, and his code, therefore, when promulga 
was found to be not only coherent and complete, but oné 
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Fh would actually work, and remodel thought almost like 
godes of the great early legislators. There was no more 
hesitation, no more halfness in him in doing his legal work 
in Knox or Calvin, either of whom, seated in India 
logislating in the plenitude of power for inferiors, would 
pably have been as successful on every point save one, 
as James Stephen as man of the world understanding well 
the limits of the possible, and having besides from tempera- 
ment a deep kindliness of heart. It was the same with him 
asa Judge. He was said to be a severe one, but he was 
really an pnhesitating one, a Judge convinced that discipline 
yas essential to mankind, and therefore inflicting punish- 
ment without the usual secret thought that it must be very 
nopleasant for the criminal, He punished as a legislator 
would sitting in his study, rather than as a Judge would, face 
to face with a criminal. The same motive, too, inspired him 
ag an author. It is impossible to read his book, “Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity ”»—which some one, preferentially 
gir F. Pollock, should read, and reduce, cutting out all the 
controversies of the hour—without seeing that his mind was 
dominated by the lawgiver’s instinct ; that he held coercion to 
be no evil accident, but a necessary part of the scheme of 
things; that he meant to make right prevail, if needful, by 
the beneficent whip. He held war, for example—which is, 
of course, the supreme form of coercion—to be often 
right, and that the conquered should submit heartily 
as to the obvious order of God, or of the rightful scheme of 
things. Schamyl, for instance, at that time supposed to be 
the ideal of a patriot-warrior, was right in submitting to the 
Czar, just as a meaner man would be right in submitting to 
the coercion of law. Clearly he believed that those who 
object to coercion to make principles prevail, must object to 
war, which is coercion in its extremest and most naked form; 
must, we may add, though Sir James Stephen did not, accept 
the whole doctrine of non-resistance, for any resistance to 
wrong on behalf of right involves of necessity coercion. 

We have brought forward this side of Sir James Stephen’s 
mind, though it had others, because it was, as we believe, the 
side which, from first to last, influenced his whole life, and 
throughout it checked his career, which was not altogether 
a prosperous one. His great powers ought to have placed him 
at the head of his profession, but their peculiar kind was 
always in his way. He never could make himself acceptable 
to electors, he was not altogether popular in his profession, 
and we cannot but think that had the incidents which led to 
his retirement from the Bench occurred to a Judge of less 
rigidity he would have received long sick-leave, and pro- 
bably have recovered his full powers. He was never, in truth, 
exactly in his place, except when he was legislating for India. 
Aman of his kind, even when as kind-hearted as Sir James 
Stephen was, is never popular, but the value of a man of his 
strong type grows greater as the years pass on. The very 
idea that coercion may be right, and that if human society 
is to progress, it must give to its decisions the force of 
laws, and support those laws by punishment to the re- 
fractory, is growing weak among us. Men hesitate to 
compel even when convinced alike of the righteousness of 
their end, and that without compulsion the end cannot be 
secured, There are literally thousands among us who are 
convinced that universal primary education is indispensable, 
and who know that without punishment it cannot be ob- 
tained, and who yet cannot endure that refractory parents 
should be fined ; and would, if they could, gladly pay the fines 
on their behalf. Sir James Stephen would have said that 
education being by consent of the wisest and most ex- 
Perienced essential to the progress of the race, sufficient 
Pressure, no matter how much, must be applied to beat down 
allresistance. That he sometimes went too far is probable 
fnough; most men go too far when intellect and tem- 
Perament urge in the same direction. That «a certain 
haughtiness of mind entered into his character, as 
into that probably of every lawgiver except one, may be 
readily conceded; but his principle was sound, and we have 
a great respect for a man who, unsupported by religious 
conviction, and living amidst a flaccid generation, could, to the 
detriment of his own prospects, unhesitatingly and incessantly 
reassert it. We want such men badly in politics, on the 
Bench, in literature, and above all in journalism. Nobody, so 
far as we can see, really cares for the reign of law as opposed 
to sentiment, and yet without it progress is nothing but a 





dream. We all want health for the masses. We all know 
that up to a certain point, where apparently Providence 
interferes and decrees that disease shall be no more extir- 
pated than death—witness the influenza pest, which is inde- 
pendent of known causes—we can obtain health by legislation, 
and yet we do not obtain it. A majority of Sir James Stephens 
in Parliament and on the Bench, once convinced that sani- 
tary science was right, would in ten years add 10 per cent. to 
the vigour of all Englishmen. We are not saying, mind, 
that the end would be worth the suffering which the neces- 
sary laws would entail, though we think it would, for half our 
race lives habitually indoors, and is poisoned by bad sanita- 
tion; but we assert that if it is worth it, it is only by Sir 
James Stephen’s kind of sternness—that is, his adherence to 
the lawgiver’s principle of disregarding necessary individual 
suffering—that the end can be attained. We may add, what 
is perhaps more important, that it is only through the same 
principle that the highest result of law—its educative 
influence—can be secured. Coercion, inflexibly applied, 
greatly affects the conscience. Punish a thieving race for 
stealing, always, and irresistibly, and stealing becomes as 
disgraceful as it is in Montenegro, where a murderer would 
not steal for the world. Among all the horrible narratives 
circulated by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, there is one statement which is, to our minds, to 
the last degree hopeful and instructive. The parents who 
are prosecuted very seldom, almost never, revenge their 
punishment on their children. On the contrary, they treat 
them better. The law has stirred the sleeping conscience. 
We do not know if Sir James Stephen ever saw the state- 
ment; but if he did, it would have seemed to him the fullest 
justification of the central idea of his career, that to keep it 
on a path of progress, the human race requires the discipline 
of inflexible though not necessarily cruel law. 





HAVE ANIMALS RIGHTS? 
CCORDING to the Rev. John S. Vaughan, who, writing 
to the Westminster Gazette from the “ Archbishop’s 
House, Westminster,” writes, we suppose, with much of 
the authority of the Cardinal, animals have no rights. We 
remember distinctly a saying of Pio Nono to very much 
the same effect. The position taken by the Catholic 
theologians is briefly this, that though cruelty is always 
wrong, it is wrong where the cruelty is directed against 
any creature except man, not because such creatures have 
rights, in any strict sense, as against man, nor because man 
has duties, in any strict sense, towards such creatures, but 
because cruelty is always a sin against man’s own nature,—a 
sin like waywardness or indecency, which violates the law 
of man’s own conscience. The Catholic view has generally 
been,—though we do not know that it has ever been strictly 
and dogmatically defined in the sense which would, in the 
Roman Catholic view, make it infallible-—that the lower 
animals are all made “for the rational use and benefit of 
man,” and that man, therefore, is quite right in inflicting 
on them any such pain as may be strictly necessary for the ac- 
complishment of that end. That is the root of the Roman 
Catholic assumption that man has no duties, properly so 
called, towards animals, but that he may justly inflict upon 
them any amount of pain, or even torture, that is inseparable 
from his intention to make them subservient to the good 
of man. And that is an assumption which seems to us 
demonstrably false. 

In the first place, then, is it reasonable to assume that all 
the lower races of animals are created “for the rational use 
and benefit of man”? There are, no doubt, still whole species 
of animals which have never been seen or used by man at all, 
which have lived their whole life, enjoyed and suffered, and 
not only died, but died out as a species, in depths of the sea 
far beyond the reach of man’s senses, or any instrument by 
which at that stage of man’s being he could have supple- 
mented the limitations of his senses. Is it reasonable to 
assume that such a species as this could possibly have been 
created “for the rational use and benefit of man”? The 
assumption appears to us intrinsically absurd. That which 
was made exclusively or even chiefly “for the rational use 
and benefit of man” must have been brought within the 
sphere of man’s use and benefit, and made subservient to it. 
We do not believe that the divine object in creating races 
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or three miles under the surface of the sea, can possibly be 
ascribed to his intention of providing for man’s wants. In 
the next place, admitting what we should admit, that some 
of the works of nature may have been intended “for the 
rational use and benefit of man,” though they never served 
that purpose till long after their whole life had been 
lived, and had been lived before man had even appeared on 
the earth,—for example, the forests to whose submergence 
in the soil we owe our beds of coal,—there is no vestige of 
reason for supposing that this was the only end of their 
creation. On the contrary, it seems most unreasonable to 
assume that there was no separate and distinct creative 
purpose in the life of that whose decay itself was intended 
for further use,—intended to promote other ultimate 
objects. The strict subordination of all the works of 
creation to man’s sole use and benefit, seems to us simply 
incredible, and contrary to all the analogy of the divine 
infinitude. Can even a flower that “is born to blush un- 
seen, and waste its sweetness on the desert air,” be regarded 
as a mere waste of divine energy? Whatever may be true 
as to the subordination of the lower works of creation to 
the higher, it is surely false and irrational to regard that 
subordination as the whole and exclusive purpose of the 
divine mind in creating them. It is one thing to say that 
when there is a conflict between the destinies of a lower and 
a higher creature, the higher bas a right to maintain itself 
at the cost of the lower,—man, for instance, at the sacrifice 
of primeval forests, and of the wild beasts which inhabit 
them,—and quite another thing to say that the chief or sole 
purpose of the lower creature was to minister to the wants 
of the higher. That seems to us to be an arrogant 
assumption, and one against all reason, that our poor 
faculties have the right to gauge the infinitude of divine 
purpose. 

Now let us go a step further, and ask what cruelty means, 
and why it is wrong to be cruel. Is cruelty, as the Rev. John 
8. Vaughan says in Monday’s Westminster Gazette, confined 
to the infliction of unnecessary pain,—that is, pain which is 
not essential for the effecting of the beneficent human purpose 
for which it is inflicted? We should say not; for, according 
to Mr. Vanghan, men must not only have a reason for inflict- 
ing it, but a “sufficient reason,” and not only “a sufficient 
reason,” but a reason that is not “unjust.” Now, if that be 
said in reference to pain inflicted on the lower animals, as 
we suppose it is,—otherwise it would be irrelevant to Mr. 
Vaughan’s argument,—he admits that we may be unjust to 
an animal; in other words, we suppose, that we may not 
take sufficiently into account what the animal deserves from 
us, as well as what he has to suffer from us. But surely that 
gives up the whole case. That implies that cruelty is some- 
thing more than the infliction of unnecessary pain; it is the 
infliction of pain which we have no right to inflict, looking 
to the rights of the animal itself. Mr. Vaughan would never 
dream of saying that it is wnjust to a tree to cut it down. 
A tree has not the kind of life towards which you can 
speak of being just or unjust. But an animal has. Balaam 
was reproached with striking his ass unjustly, and most 
mon would admit that the dog ‘Gelert,’ put to death for 
attacking the child which he had really saved from the wolf, 
wis put to death unjustly. But it is surely quite impossible 
to maintain that a creature to which you can be wnjust has no 
rights in the strictest sense of the word. The very word “just” 
carries the notion that the object of the feeling which that 
word expresses is itself the justification of that feeling,—that 
you owe something to the creature to whom you can be unjust, 
and not merely to your own nature in relation to it. It is un- 
just to punish a thoroughly exhausted horse, which has done 
its hard day’s work well, because it cannot do more than its 
strength admits of. It is as unjust as it is to punish a child 
who has given its whole attention to a lesson until its power 
of concentrating its attention has been quite exhausted. 
There seems to us to be no moral difference between the two 
cases, and the ground of the cruelty, in each case alike, is not 
that you are doing something which is unjust to yourself,— 
derogatory, that is, to your own nature,—but that you are 
doing something which ignores what you owe to another 
cveature, which is unjust to it. We maintain that man’s 


own sense of self-respect is not the true measure of the 
pain tat it is right to inflict on an animal any more than 
on a child. The child can no more maintain its own 





rights than a dog or a horse. But it is just as true 
you owe justice to a dog or a horse which has been traj 
to discharge certain duties, as you do to a child, and that 
there is cruelty in infringing that law of justice in the former 
case, no less than in the latter. To our minds, there can 
no treachery greater than availing yourself of the kip 
feelings which you have taught the lower animals to feg} for 
man, in order to entrap them to their own agony and destruc. 
tion. The vivisector who entices a faithful dog into his labors, 
tory with intent to subordinate its whole nervous system ty 
his experiments, is as unjust as he is cruel, is ag fal 
to the obligations he owes to it, as he is false to the 
higher instincts of his own nature. We do not say tha 
the Roman Catholic Church has laid down dogmatically 
the doctrine which Mr. Vaughan lays down, thongh it hag 
undoubtedly been widely held in that Church. But we gd 
say that that doctrine is not consistent with what we know of 
the Creation, nor with what we know of our obligations to the 
animal world, nor even with the very language in which 
Catholics describe the finer modifications of their own mean. 
ing and doctrine on the subject. Any animal to which you 
can be unjust, has moral claims of its own on man’s sense of 
duty. 





RECREATION VERSUS DISTRACTION. 

_ the week of the University Boat-race much of what is 

best and most popular in first-class athletics reaches 
high-water mark. The University sports end on the same 
day as the rowing contest, and the last matches for the 
Association football cup are played. Anticipating these 
events, the Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, in a sermon delivered 
at St. Edward’s Church, Lombard Street, spoke a word in 
season, to remind us that games and athletic sports are not 
everywhere pursued in the pleasant and single-minded 
manner which delights the youth of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and enlists the sympathy of their friends. Mr. Lyttelton 
paints in the darkest colours the scene and surroundings of a 
North-country professional football match. Some allowance 
should be made for the difference between the class of spe- 
tator and player in the cotton towns, and the mixed and 
representative crowd which throngs the towing-path from 
Putney to Mortlake to see the Boat-race. But the picture of 
the football club, formed by a company with a keen eye to 
profit, of “suspicion, greed, and smouldering animosities, 
because every one who is connected with the arrangements 
and the play is bent on making money,” is sufficiently u- 
pleasing. Unfortunately, the solid mass of mill-hands and 
artisans in the North and Midlands insist on playing foot- 
ball—or, rather, on enjoying football—in their own way, just 
as they have their own ideas on rabbit-coursing, horse-racing, 
dog-fighting, General Elections, or any event which involves a 
contest, and reasonable uncertainty. They look on and bet, 
and in order to be able to do so they contribute what is 
equivalent to about twopence on the Income-tax in “gate 
money.” Still, the amount taken for entrance is no guide to 
the amounts spent in bets; and this may be much exag- 
gerated. Doubtless it is a great pity that, as Mr. Lyttelton 
complains, looking on is substituted for bodily exercise. But 
it would be impossible, though most desirable, to find space 
for ten thousand people to play a good game every Saturday 
afternoon in places like Blackburn and Accrington. Meantime, 
the weekly football match gives an intensely exciting and in- 
teresting afternoon’s amusement to that number of spectators. 
Perhaps it is “ unhealthy excitement.” But can any one who 
knows the conditions of life in purely industrial districts 
suggest a substitute, or deny that some form of mental 
excitement which does not involve bodily exercise, but which 
keeps men out of doors, and which they like well enough to 
support financially, is at present a necessity for the people? 
No one seems to realise at what high pressure, or how fast, 
in the sense of consumption of bodily energy, modert 
mechanics live. Probably the managers of the Trades 
Unions’ pension funds could say, by reference to the number 
of their members who live long enough to draw them 
“Think,” says Mr. Lyttelton, “of the way a working mat 
spends his leisure!” “Think,” we may add, “of the way 
he spends his work-time!” If on Saturday afternoon he 
attends an exciting football match, and goes in the evening 
to an intemperate political meeting, with an appetite quick- 
ened and stimulated to a craving for excitement, so that he # 
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too apt to be a rabid partisan, as Mr. Lyttelton complains, 
the manner in which he elects to work accounts for his pre- 
ference for distraction instead of recreation. It is the long 
pours in the mill or fitting-shop, not the sight of the after- 
goon’s football match, which must bear the blame. 


The skilled artisan at present has a mania for working 
“overtime.” It may seem strange to those who do not know 
him at home, that the demand for an “eight-hours day” 
owes its strength to the desire to begin “overtime ” a little 
aatlier, and so bring more grist to the overworked mill— 
«overtime ” counting in wages for just half as much again as 
labour in the regular hours. Going into the factory at 
Gam. and staying at “ overtime” till 9 p.m., produces a state 
of nervous and bodily exhaustion almost incompatible with 
athletics as a form of recreation, though recently the men 
in a West London factory were found running races, after 
hours, by the light of paraffin lamps, set at intervals beside 
the track ! 

Meantime, in Oxford, the “serious” undergraduate has 
discovered that there may be worse rivals to work than 
rowing or football. ‘Every one who has a grievance comes 
to air it in Oxford ;” and the serious undergraduate makes a 
conscience of attending to them instead of to his reading. 
Men who were able to resist the temptation to let games 
interfere with work, fall victims to the subtler entanglements 
of the anti-opium reformer, the last art craze, Ibsenism, or 
the pleadings of the itinerant Labour Member. The more 
seriously he takes himself, the more do these “activities” 
appeal to his mind; while athletics, and even exercise, are 
dropped for the indulgence of this busy form of idleness. 
The correspondent of the Westminster Gazetle gives a 
specimen-list of a week’s supply of subjects to which the 
undergraduate’s attention is now invited by way of a sub- 
stitute for athletics, -we cannot suppose that they are meant 
to take the place of reading for a class, though the Westminster 
Gazette’s correspondent points to that as a probable result. 
“Ina single week,” he writes, “ we find Mr. Kennan lecturing 
on Siberian prisons and the Russian police generally; Mr. 
Haldane, Q.C., M.P., on social problems ; Mr. Crum con- 
cluding his most interesting series on Egyptology; the 
Professor of Music on “St. Paul;” Dr. O. Pfleiderer on the 
primitive Christian community; the Professor of Poetry on 
the Elizabethan and Jacobean drama; Mr. Graham Wallas 
on Trades-Unions; “ Professor” Henry on “From Oxford 
to Rome;” the Reader in Russian, on Servian Poetry. 
Sunday brings no rest; we must crowd and jostle in St. 
Mary’s to hear the Bampton Lecture on personality. Monday 
may find us at a meeting on behalf of the Roumanian students 

—what can they want?—or, if we prefer it, listening to 
Miss Clifford of Bristol, on Women’s Friendly Societies. 
On Tuesday there is only a concert and a Missionary 
meeting.” No wonder he complains that these “ varied forms 
of interest” are becoming an interruption and a nuisance. 
“The result is,” says the writer whom we have quoted, 
“that work is more and more pushed into a corner. In 
old days a certain number of men played games, went 
hunting, and the like, and they did not lose much. But now 
the men who might make something of their time, and do 
Something in the way of work, find their interest spread over 
@ wide area, till it loses in keenness what it gains in extension. 
The modern undergraduate, if he be of a serious turn of mind, 
is always on the move. He is hurrying to a lecture, he is 
rushing here, and rushing there, and as a result he never 
reads. He will do anything else—haunt a lecture-room, 
take notes, go to a coach—but read for himself he will 
not; and the quality of his work suffers as well as 
the quantity.” In other words the fad-distracted under- 

graduate has become a looker-on at work, as the bodily 
fagged artisan has become a looker-on at play. Each is over- 
tired in his own way, and is seeking distraction, or the sub- 
stitution of one form of excitement for another form of 
€xcitement, instead of recreation, or the substitution of one 
form of activity for another form of activity. Athletics, if 
not pressed too far, meet the requirements of the latter 
well enough. They suit some minds entirely, and most in 
part. They are a form of growth, as much as learning is a 
form of growth; and those who devoted themselves entirely 

that form were perhaps little suited for any other. 
Rowing and football give scope to excel; and excellence of 
any kind is, generally speaking, a good and desirable thing, 





even though the credit won by excellence in University sports 
may for the moment unduly rival the credit won by excellence 
in University examinations. But what place for excellence is 
there in attending the greatest number of meetings called to 
discuss incongruous subjects? Fora student none,—though 
possibly for a newspaper reporter. He cannot win honours 
in anti-opium literature, or Fabian Society literature, or in 
the forms of Trades-Unionism, whether old or new. 

This want of aim and concentration suggests weakness at 
thetop. Strength and conviction will win and keep followers. 
at Oxford perhaps more readily than elsewhere. A Newman 
will find employment for the contemplative; a Conington 
for the classical; a Wilson and a Jowett for the philosophic 
and the practical. Toynbee Hall, though it substituted 
works for thoughts, at the only time of life in which most 
people have much leisure for thought, did offer a change of 
activity and the satisfaction of sacrifice. The welcome 
extended to outside distractions by the authorities within 
the University almost suggests a sense of failure. If it 
cannot find rational work and recreation for undergraduates, 
after multiplying subjects and teachers, it would perhaps 
be well to restrict the quantity and increase the quality 
of both. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE “ANTIGONE” AT TORONTO. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 

THE reproduction of a Greek play is happily no longer an 
event so entirely rare as to demand special comment for 
this reason. After the presentation of twelve years ago 
in Toronto, and the recent reproduction at Vassar, it was 
only to be expected that something should be gained on this 
occasion; but it is not too much to say that the hopes of the 
most enthusiastic were more than realised. It seems desirable, 
then, as a record of the event, and for the benefit of future 
attempts, to give a brief account of the play as a whole, not 
less where it failed than where it scored a striking success. 

In any such college production of a Greek drama, the 
selection of the cast must always be hazardous. It was felt 
that the Toronto Antigone suffered somewhat in com- 
parison with the unique personality of the Creon. Given a 
Creon (Mr. Macmillan) 6 ft. 4 in. in height, and built on a cor- 
respondingly royal scale, the problem of finding an Antigone 
possessing at the same time the rare requisites for that most 
heroic of Greek heroines, was a serious one. It was decided 
to return to that notable first reproduction of Antigone, when 
Miss Helen Faucit acted the part. Two women students, 
Miss Hunter and Miss Durand, were assigned the parts of 
Antigone and Ismene respectively. When we say that 
Ismene was somewhat artificial in her acting, and that 
Antigone in some instances failed to realise her lines, we 
have set in ungracious relief defects which few will remem- 
ber, looking back upon the splendid impression left by their 
acting. They suffered also from an odd resemblance in their 
voice and intonation, an accidental drawback in addition to 
the ever-present contrast with the King. In personal appear- 
ance and general conception of her part, Antigone was all 
that could be hoped for. The remaining actors we shall 
reserve for the progress of the play. 

That the interest increased, rather than diminished, during 
the four performances, given to full houses, in one of the 
city theatres, is some measure of this success. The musical 
arrangement was that of Professor Ramsay Wright, made 
for the first production in Toronto. Professor Maurice 
Hutton, was, of course, the animating spirit of the whole, and 
is sincerely to be congratulated for this happy termination 
to a year’s work. To Oxford, who sent him forth, he thus 
returns a graceful tribute from his Canadian kallipolis. The 
situation of the sisters at the opening of the play could not 
have failed to be intelligible to all. Ismene’s appeal, “Ab, 
sister, think but how our father fell!” was well given; but 
Antigone’s reply was perbaps her weakest acting, particularly 
the noble lines, Q/an mer’ wirod xsisoues, kc. Yet throughout 
the scene she succecded in conveying the sense of detachment 
from earthly interests which we feel in the heroine. Ismene 
was robed in yellow, Antigone in black. It would be pedantic, 
perhaps, to ask why Ismene should have been given the 
lighter mourning. The triumphal entry ode at once suggested 
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harmony of colour and movement was a revelation, especially 
where the action of the Chorus represented the “ seven 
against seven” and the fall of the two brothers. Creon 
managed his long and trying speech with great skill, and was 
well supported by the Chorus. For the ordinary spectator 
the scene between the Guard and Creon was naturally the 
first point of contact with the modern playgoer’s experience. 
This was clear from the welcome which that ancient Gobbo 
received. Mr. Sissons’ acting of the. @vaaz was excellently 
conceived. Creon’s blustering rage, while not quite our 
English conception of kingly dignity, was yet a just interpre- 
tation of vv. 315-26, and for that matter of Greek character. 
The music of the first stasimon is fine. An ingenious touch 
was the anticipation by the birdlike notes of the orchestra of 
the opening words of the first antistrophe xovQovéwy ze Pvaoy 
épvidov, As the Guard reappears with Antigone, all eyes 
centre on the heroine, a noble statuesque figure. The Guard 
was excellent, forgetting nothing, neither the coarse touch 
of v. 412, nor the uncouth pity of xdvaxaxte: rinpes (423-28), 
nor the by-play of 439-40, giving, as the King begins 
a? 04, o¢ tH vevovoxy, &c., the fine contrast between the heroic 
courage of the maiden and the Guard’s cringing exultancy. 
The famous speech— 
“T heard it not from Zeus, nor came it forth 
From Justice, where she reigns in the Underworld,” 

went near to true greatness. It is but a tribute to the 
general strength of the acting thus far that we could have 
wished it greater. Of course the Sophoclean touch of 473 
must fail with a modern audience; but if we are to have 
an orchestra, could it not here point a momentary finger to 
the catastrophe? Mr. Macmillan faithfully observed the 
strokes of 479, 484, and the coarse misunderstanding of 
xaaavvely in 496, that build up the character of Creon, but 
the trying eticomuthia between Creon and Antigone fell 
away slightly. This rhetorical colouring is at once the 
defect of the Greek drama and the despair of the modern 
actor. 

The second stasimon was the only one that could create 
any real sense of dissatisfaction. The music compels a 
hemichoric treatment, and is beautiful, particularly the noble 
bass solos, threaded by the quaint, trickling cadences of the 
oboes. Passages recur such as —v | —v | —v|-ov | vl -, 
where the rhythm is very like the Greek ; but the chorus, as 
a whole, acquires too strictly a marching movement for the 
Greek. It is lacking, however, in solemnity; for example, in 
the reference to the renewed working of the ancestral curse. 
The repeated éxz¢; dra: should supply the hint to a composer. 
We believe that the somewhat vivid action of the Chorus in 
the parodos was not more pantomimic than the threatening 
gestures directed at Agamemnon in the Cambridge repre- 
sentation of the Ajax in 1882, and that both are justifiable. 
Lines 818-19 of the Electra supply a stage hint indicating 
action much more realistic than anything usually attributed 
to the Greek drama, Yet we must confess that the gestures 
of the Chorus in this second stasimon appeared rather enig- 
matical and a trifle Delsartean. 

In the scene where Haemon now makes his appearance, the 
better side of the King was well brought out; and the 
development by Mr. Reeve of the open conflict between 
father and son was beyond praise. His Greek was excellently 
spoken. I]t was interesting to observe the artistic transition 
from “ Father, I am thine,” to the horror at éaad xrvcas; the 
pathetic earnestness of “ No woman they say,” and the moving 
youthful appeal of “ No; forego thy wrath.” With all respect 
to Aristotle’s criticism in the Poetics, if it refers to v. 751, 
Mr. Reeve’s interpretation as a hint of self-destruction was 
certainly right. The final passionate outburst of Creon and 
Haemon, “Sayest thou so?” “No, not at my side,” was 
worthy of any stage; and from this point to the end, the 
play never lacked an intense interest. Creon’s savage, 
incisive words, as he left the stage, closed a noble scene. 

Tle third stasimon to Eros was exquisite in movement 
and music, the latter being more in keeping with the Greek 
than, perbaps, anywhere else. The statuesque groups of three, 
interpreting “ This present strife of kinsmen,” and rendered 
possible by the concealed quartet, were simply of immortal 
beauty. They were worthy of a Tloavxasiros ixoies. It is quite 
impossible to describe the marvellous colour and contrast, as 
the heroine appeared in the palace entrance. It seemed a 
passing visio. of ancient and irretrievable beauty. 

Anti,one ws equal to the great moment in the play when 





i 
she utters from the palace steps, “See me, citizens!” The 
orchestra, however, was for once too loud; and the sor, at, 
Gregorian chant of the third strophe and antistrophe yer, 
likely suggested De Quincey’s cavalier criticism of the music, 
But can we, after all, more nearly approach the Greek musig? 
Parenthetically, it does appear that to build upon y, 875 for 
an ethical interpretation of the play, is a dramatic mj 
ception. Sophocles surely withholds the sympathy of the 
Chorus for the express purpose of completing the isolation of: 
the heroine. This isolation was finely brought out, How 
can one praise too well poet or actor for the noble touch of 
heart-shrinking with which her farewell concludes, ag ghe 
pauses, like Arthur P— 

“Tam going a long way 
With those thou seest,—if indeed I go 
(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt)!” 

It was the blind prophet (Mr. Robinson) who perhaps 
most nearly contested first honours with Creon, though his 
part presents fewer difficulties. His rapid, fierce denunciation 
at 1064-71, “Not many courses of the racing sun,” was, 
startling. The horror of the Chorus at his mention of the 
“Faries,” his fine exhaustion at “Such arrows for thine 
heart,” and the faltering, broken utterance of the remaining 
lines, while the awestruck boy, dropping his dorpayaou, trieg 
to withdraw the aged seer in the midst of his incoherent rage, 
made a most exciting moment in the play. Mr. Macmillan’s 
art here was of the very highest order,—he looked the broke, 
King. The “ Bacchic Dance” was in every respect perfect, 
The chorus and chorus-trainer were amply repaid for the 
severe work implied in this attempt to recover something of 
Greek art and grace. 

Miss Steen’s acting in Eurydice had not a flaw. Equally 
good was that of the First Messenger (Mr. Megan), especiallp 
his strong rendering of the passages 4 raras tyw and 7 rhjuu, 
One could not but be strack by the physical beauty of the 
Second Messenger (Mr. Coats, who acted well), of Haemon, 
and of many of the Chorus. Here is a new outlet for college 
athletics. 

The shrinking of the Chorus in the last scene as the King 
enters, and the note of expectancy in the music, prepare us for 
the greatest effort of the play. The musical setting here com. 
pels the Chorus to take what was almost certainly assigned to 
the Coryphaeus and the remaining four of the first rank in 
succession. At 1278 the interpretation was based on Professor 
Campbell’s fine rendering,— 

“My lord and master! Thou art master here 
Of naught but sorrow,” * 
which is surely right. The King is bending over the body of 
his dead son. Professor Jebb’s rendering would demand an 
action too extraordinary for the most modern taste. At the 
tremendous moment, when the palace doors are drawn back, 
Creon acted magnificently. Amateur acting, with a touch of 
genius, has this decided merit: the stage accent of our 
greatest living actors would have marred what will bear 
comparison with the greatest efforts of the modern stage. 
His outburst at dvirrav Qos, “Ai! Ai! I am rapt with 
terror;” his splendid suppression of voice at 1314, “ Tell us 
how ended she her life;” and at id zpésrorc, the wild 
despair of,— 
“Come, thou most welcome fate, 
O appear—come fast,” 

were in the highest degree noble. The tragic anguish which 
he threw into his parting words, “Take me away, the vain- 
proud man,” satisfied then, as at the ancient Dionysia, all 
the demands of pity and terror. 

As the strains of the orchestra recall a moment the 
opening bars of the overture, there passed away a scene of 
severe and tragic beauty, a play that can move to-day as our 
own greatest dramas, with their tangled skein of interest, 
and that proves the simplest chords of the human heart to 
be still the deepest. 








LETTERS 


TO THE EDITOR. 
THE ATTACK ON THE LORDS. 


(To THE EpiTor or THE “ Spectator.” | 
Sr1r,—I must be one of the very oldest of the readers of the 
Spectator, and though I have somewhat parted company with 
your political opinions of late years, I have not ceased to feel, 





* The translated verses are mostly Professor Campbell’s, The last but one is 
Sir George Young’s, 
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god know, that you speak with an authority of judgment not 
by any other newspaper but yours. And I say this in 

ase for expressing my anxious hope that jou bave recon- 
, your use of one word,—there is only one with which I 
not heartily agree in your article in the Spectator of 
yarch 3rd on the House of Lords, It is the use of the word 
«Chamber ” instead of “ House.” Philologically, historically, 
jitically, ‘ House” is the true English word; and yet it is 
every day getting more and more pushed aside by that vile 
Frenchified phrase, “Chamber,” or “fecond Chamber.” I 
have, indeed, been wont, when I came across “ Chamber ” 
in the leaders in the Spectator, to persuade myself that 
jhis was to be put down to a slip of the pen. Your 
article of March 10th, on the Lords and Commons, encourages 
me to trust that there is no need to say, “If gold rusteth, 
ghat should iron do.” If even the Spectator can sce in the 
House of Lords nothing but a “Second Chamber,” what 
hope is there? Freeman tells us that the Honse of Lords is 
the original still subsisting core of the English Parliament ; 
and even an old Radical like myself feels his heart warm 
to such an institution, and desires not to destroy it, but to 
adapt it, as the Monarchy has been adapted, to the needs of 
oor actual political life. But who cares, or ever will care, for 
a“Second Chamber”? Juliet asked, ‘‘ What's in a name?” 
but she found that life and death were in it; and so it will be 
with the House of Lords, and I say it in all seriousness. If 
we sink into the habitual use of the “Second Chamber” 


phrase in the discussion of the question which is now be- . 


coming one of pressing practical interest, we shall suffer 
acorresponding debasement of our constitutional ideas and 
arguments, and of our actual proposals; and while it may 
not pass the wit of statesmen so to adapt the House of Lords 
4o modern views as that it shall again work in harmony 
with the Commons, it is inconceivable that the old English 
House of Commons should now so adapt itself to any new- 
fangled “Second Chamber,” and accept any partnership with 
itin the work of legislation. Luther truly said that “ words 
are living creatures with hands and feet.” And it is not an 
idle or exaggerated compliment to say that it depends more 
apon the influence, literary and political, of the Spectator; 
than on anything else, whether we shall recover and maintain 
the use of the word now slipping away, with its momentous 
issues.—I am, Sir, &c., An Otp EnGLIsH RADICAL. 





THE CRISIS AND ITS DANGERS. 
[To tue EviTor oF THE “ Spectator.” | 

$m,—Mr. A. V. Dicey’s letter, and your leader on this subject 

in the Spectator of March 10th, give timely warning to Liberal 

Unionists and to their opponents likewise, that the outlook 
4f political events points to greater resolution than ever in 
maintaining the bond between the Liberal Unionists and the 
Oonservative party. The absence of any reference to Home- 
rule in the Queen’s Speech is an incident which may mislead 
some persons. Itis the policy of the Ministerialists to keep 
that question under cover, and to induce the Liberal Unionists 
to believe that there is no longer any cause for a gulf between 
them and the Liberal party. Whereas the very silence upon 
the question of the Union renders it imperative upon us who 
are determined to maintain it, to give the Ministerialists no hope 
of winning our support until, or unless, Home-rule is uncon- 
ditionally surrendered. We are justified in withholding our 
‘Support from the Liberal party so long as this remains an 
unsettled question. And it is our paramount duty to support 
the Opposition in and out of Parliament, in order to prevent 
even a temporary accession of strength to the Ministerialists. 
It is to be hoped that no Liberal Unionist will give his sup- 
port to any of the measures promised in the Queen’s Specch, 
80 long as there is reason to believe that a scheme for the 
disruption of the Empire lurks in the background.—I am, 
Sir, &e., OswaLp Joun Simon. 


Oxford and Cambridge Club, March 12th. 





“ CONTRACTING-OUT” AGAIN. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR,’’] 
S8rr,—I do not wish to enter into any public controversy with 
an old friend—an old fellow-worker and fellow-figbt«r like 
Judge Hughes—but when he speaks of Trades-Unions having 
“done their work,” and of “oppression by employers” being 
“almost impossible,” I would ask him to recollect that it is 





only within a very few years that Trades-Unionism has begun 
really to extend among the unskilled trades; that it is only 
now beginning amongst women workers; that it is far, very 
far yet, from having put down all the oppressions of the slop- 
tailoring trade, either among men or women; that cruelly 
long hours of work prevail yet in many trades, insanitary 
conditions of labour in many others. Indeed, so far from 
Trades-Unionism having done its work, I heard, not long 
ago, the secretary of the London Bakers’ Trades-Union admit 
that it found itself powerless to put down the serious evils 
which beset the baking trade, and could only look to legisla- 
tion for the purpose. Judge Hughes knows very well that, 
like himself, I have never looked upon Trades-Unions as being 
more than a temporary social necessity. But that that 
necessity is a still vital one, appears to me proved by the 
fact that, amongst former working men who have remained 
in touch with their class, I know of none who do not hold 
Trades-Unions to be the necessary leaders of that clase. 
“T look upon Trades-Unions,” says one of the two men I 
referred to before as having been expelled from their Union, 
“with all their mistakes, blunders, and want of foresight, as 
being the best guardians of the workers’ well-being.” A third 
former working man, whom Judge Hughes will at once recog- 
nise when I say that he was one of our first allies in the 
working class, and afterwards secretary to two different 
organisations to which we both belonged, considers also 
“contracting-out” to be “open to very serious objection,” 
and adds:—“ Moreover, it appears to me that, in this 
instance, the Trades-Unions are very competent judges.”—I 
am, Sir, &c., J. M. Lupiow. 





MR. SELOUS AND THE INDUNAS. 
(To tne Epitor or THE “ Sprctator.”’] 
Sir,—It is the impossible that always happens, and so I 
suppose it is the case that no one pointed out to you the 
mistake into which you fell, and the injustice you did to Mr. 
Selous, in the Spectator of February 25th, in attributing to 
him the neglect of the Matabele Indunas, which led to their 
arrest and the death of two of them. It was Mr. Dawson 
who was travelling with the envoys, and Mr. Selous’s part 
was confined to the act of inviting to his quarters, for refresh- 
ment, an exhausted fellow-countryman.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. LAURENCE. 
27 Crouch Hall Road, Hornsey, March 8th. 





THE PAINS AND PLEASURES OF SYMPATHY. 
{To TRE EpiTor or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Charles Lamb has a remark about sympathy which, 
after your interesting article in the Spectator of March 10th, 

it may be appropriate to quote. 

Writing to Bernard Barton, he says :-—“ Iam sitting opposite 
a person who is making strange distortions with the gout, 
which is not unpleasant,—to me at least. What is the reason 
we do not sympathise with pain, short of some terrible surgical 
operation ? Hazlitt, who boldly says all he feels, avows that 
not only he does not pity sick people, but he batesthem. I 
obscurely recognise his meaning. Pain is probably too selfish 
a consideration, too simply a consideration of self-attention. 
We pity poverty, loss of friends, &c..—more complex things 
in which the sufferer’s feelings are associated with others. 
This is a rough thought suggested by the presence of gout; I 
want head to extricate it and plane it.” 

The planing has been done, I think, admirably in your 
columns. Is it true, however, that a physician’s knowledge 
and experience of severe bodily sufferings “enlarges in- 
definitely the range of his imagination in this department of 
human trouble,” and that therefore “his sympathy is deeper 
and truer by far than that of the ordinary observer ” ? 

This is doubtless true of medical men blessed with finely 
organised natures; but in general, does not the daily 
familiarity with suffering, and the strenuous effort to relieve 
it, tend, and very rightly, to diminish the intensity of a 
pbysician’s sympathy ?—I am, Sir, &c., J.D. 





TITMICE. 
[To THe Eprror or THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’ | 
Srr,—The interesting letters that have of late been appearing 
in your columns—letters in which various correspondents 
have given details of their personal experience with these fas~ 
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cinating little acrobats of the air—have prompted me to offer 


you my own experience also. 

For the last three winters, as soon as the weather has be- 
come severe, I have seen that the titmice are fed regularly. 
This is done by taking about a quarter-of-a-pound of suet and 
winding round it some common white string, so as to hold 
it together firmly. The ball-shaped mass thas formed is 
fastened to one end of another bit of the same sort of string, 
about three yards in length. Then the suet is thrown over 
the bough of an ash-tree in the centre of the lawn, and the 
other end of the string is attached securely to one of its 
branches. In this way the suet is suspended in mid-air, about 
five feet from the ground, in such a manner that the weight 
of a titmouse alighting upon it always causes it to turn round 
and round slowly. The brave titmice soon find out the suet, 
and seem not at all disconcerted by this constant motion. 
It rarely happens that more than one bird at a time is 
feeding, and I never see anything resembling a quarrel as to 
which should have the first opportunity of pecking, although 
two, and not unfrequently as many as five, titmice are in the 
immediate vicinity. Occasionally the titmice cling to the top 
of the lump of suet, but their favourite method is to fly 
direct to the string underneath the suet, and hang on to it by 
their claws. In this posture they industriously peck for 
several minutes, feeling apparently no discomfort either from 
the rotatory movement or from the fact of their being upside 
down! They like the suet best when it is somewhat stale. 
For several days after the lump of suet is consumed, they 
return to the ash-tree, cling on to the string still remaining 
there, and eat the infinitesimal pieces of suet adhering to it. 
The ash-tree is opposite my study window, and my keen 
interest in the gymnastics of the titmice has sometimes 
interrupted my work.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Putney, S.W., March 10th. MACKENZIE BELL. 








POETRY. 


A PROTEST. 
BECAUSE you see me light and gay, 
Playing with that man and with this, 
You turn from me, and coldly say— 
“ How frivolous she is!” 





Because you hear my laugh ring out 
Careless, amid the ball-room’s giare ; 
You think that all I care about 
In life,—is only there. 


Because, to your disdainfui look 
I answer with as cold a gaze, 
You sneer: “ My lady ill can brook 
That one no homage pays.” 


Because you note my blush and smile, 
When others bow before my throne, 

You do not know that all the while 
Your mastery I own. 


You will not guess—I cannot tell— 
That though their praises flatter me, 
And though my kingdom please me well, 

I'd leave it willingly. 


To reign as queen beside your hearth, 
To call my own your love, your life, 

Would give up all I prize on earth, 
To be your wife. 








ART. 

ET SES 
MR. STEER’S EXHIBITION. 
READERS of these columns, sympathetic or otherwise, will 
remember that Mr. Steer has been singled out more than once 
in reviews of exhibitions, as one of the strongest painters 
among the younger men. Anything like a strong painter 
appears so rarely above the horizon, that a certain warmth of 
greeting would seem justified by the event. But nothing is 
more irritating to those surprising people whose conception 
of modesty in a critic it is that he should treat evident 
genius with the lukewarm appreciation dae to mediocrity, 


MS. 
and of justice, that he should discourage promise ti] th 
possible moment by every device of facetious mPa 
standing. I observe with satisfaction that the moment der 
to have passed when Mr. Steer could be comfortably t 

as a jester, and that even the most belated reverberatorg 
opinion hesitate between their two manners of facetious ot 
fulsome reporting. And the second stage of a good wat 
reputation declares itself, when his weaker work is ex} 8 
and his characteristic work lamented, as being unworthy 4 
his great powers. 

I have used the word strong of Mr. Steer, becanse } 
wish to convey not that he is a perfect or complete painter 
but that he possesses the essential qualities of a painter in, 
marked degree. He has the instinct for composition, and the 
instinct for colour. We are accustomed, in these days of 
universal study, to a vast number of painters who hay 
built a considerable amount of culture on a narrow basis of 
instinct. Mr. Steer works by instinct much more than 
culture. Hence, he fails at times completely in a way thy 
cultured painter does not fail, because with him it is a matte 
of ropes and leading-strings; the cultured painter does notalloy 
his instinct to lead him astray, because he can hardly be sup, 
that he hears its voice, and would distrust it if he did. There. 
fore, he holds by the ropes, never comes a bad cropper, but 
also never gets anywhere. He remains tastefully clutching, 
the tug of the leading-string directs the ponderous tripping 
of his feet, jerks him back from all natural excursions, and be. 
trays itself at every step of his timid explorations of the main 
road. The instinctive painter also will strike the main roaj 
for parts of his journey, but because it is his natural way, not 
because there is a handrail to hold by ; and sometimes he wi] 
charge the fences with disastrous results. It is better to 
start with instinct than with culture, because instinct arrives 
at the results that culture approves but never can create, any 
more than an assiduously fed pond can turn itself into 4 
fountain. This is a commonplace, but the ponds are s 
common too, and seem to pass for fountains because of the 
number and elegance of their ducts, the far-fetched quality of 
their stagnancy. The moral is, to be grateful for the rare 
case of a fountain. Now, I think a picture like The Sofais 
enough to prove the presence of this original living source of 
painter’s vision, an energy that relates the picture, in its 
degree, to all great work. It has not the appearance of being 
modelled on any previous picture, it does not remind one 
directly of this master or that, but it is akin to them all in 
virtue of an inventive act of seeing that confers dignity and 
simplicity on the things seen, and this act, a determin. 
tion of the disposition and reliefs of the things seen, persisted 
through the execution. A good many people can see a picture; 
to hold a picture till it is painted, across all the minor problems 
of emphasis and subordination, is a harder task, and it is this 
grasp that gives largeness and immediacy of address to 4 
picture like The Sofa. The painter has not stopped to flirt 
with a pretty intruding motive in a corner, nor allowed an in- 
teresting detail to come forward and make a speech ; he has 
held his picture. These same gifts of a composing eye anda 
tenacious eye come out in two other pictures, the Procession 
of Yachts and The Girl in Blue (No. 3). In the first, the 
passage of the tall phantoms is punctuated by the masts of 
the nearer vessel in a way that could only be expressed bya 
musical analogy. It is like a fine piece of phrasing upc 
the metrical intervals of bars. In the other picture, how 
freshly the inspiration has been held, and how directly 
presented! By neither of these, again, are we directly 
reminded of pictures seen before, but we are reminded 
of the same qualities in good pictures. What has been 
said of their composition is true of their colour. Who 
remembers exactly that brown and golden white and purple 
blue, and so on, of The Sofa anywhere else? Yet there is 
nothing extravagant in the scheme. An eye that can afford to 
be hospitable, because it knows a colour when it sees it, has 
gathered the harmony from very simple materials fused in 
glow of lamplight. It is Mr. Steer’s discovery, but it is a8 
old and orthodox in nature as any other harmony. 


I have insisted on the original and natural turn that Mr. 
Steer has given to the essential and ancient gifts of a painter, 
composition and colour, because it has been made a reproach 
to him that he imitates the styles of several incompatible 
masters. Now, this charge of imitation and eclecticism really 








comes home not in the fundamentals just dealt with, but in 
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the field of texture and handling. In that matter Mr. Steer 
does not seem to feel a certain inspiration, and is tentative. 
One canvas recalls the thin painting of Degas; others are 
broken in handling, and are a little like Monet; yet others 
have the full, fluid Whistlerian brush. Of the three man- 
ners, the second is the most experimental and doubtful. I 
attempted, in a former article, to explain why a painter 
should be tempted by such a device, how expressive it is of 
certain qualities at the obvious sacrifice of others. 1 need not 
return on that; it gives a few speculators pleasure to attempt 
to understand the reason of a technique; it has given a great 
many people pleasure to affect not to understand the explana- 
tion. Mr. Steer’s later work is less heretical,and depends for play 
of colour more frequently on semi-transparent painting over 
acoloured ground. The little panels and the ships at Cowes 
are painted in this way, and the reddish-brown of the ground 
unites the superposed colpurs in a very curious and charming 
series of greys. It has the danger, however, of a unity that 
comes of process, and the patches of uncovered ground in one 
or two look a little tricky. 

I have praised Mr. Steer as a painter strong in essentials, 
but not complete. The pleasure to which he is least sensitive 
is that of delineation. Delineation is only one part of draw- 
ing, which includes the putting of bodies in their places and 
making them look like bodies,—qualities which are always pre- 
sent in Mr. Steer’s work. Drawing, as commonly practised, 
means putting a very precisely wrong line round something 
which is not a body, in a place where it ought not to be. But 
this common defect of over-definition does not make against 
the artistic charm of beautiful line. It is the pursuit of effect 
that seems to make Mr. Steer sometimes oblivious of every- 
thing else that makes a picture. Iu the Girls on a Pier, he 
forgets composition; in the Girls Running, composition and 
colour; and even in the Paddlers, a picture in many ways 
beautiful, there is a desperate shot at an effect in those white 
blobs in the water, which no doubt stand for sparkles of re- 
flection. It is an effect perhaps outside the scale of paint. 

There are more general questions raised by the exhibition 
that it would be tempting to discuss. It is clear that the 
modern picture in a light-blue key is more difficult to hang 
than its predecessor in the key of mahogany-brown. But 
pictures so fine as the Classic Landscape and the Sion House 
would deserve pains in the arrangement of their setting. 

D. S. M. 








BOOKS. 


——_>——_ 
THE MARQUIS D’ARGENSON.* 


It is time that there should be a sincere effort to improve 
English criticism, and treat that branch of literature, which 
might be an important factor in education, as it is made by 
French writers, whose critical verdicts are of real value to 
students. We do not know if Mr. Ogle has himself chosen 
his subject, or if the Marquis d’Argenson of whom he writes 
was imposed on him. If he deliberately selected that unlucky 
diplomatist and inconsequent politician, we think that he 
might have done better to choose almost any other of the 
notorious personages of his epoch. The second Marquis 
d’Argenson, son of the Minister who had done so well as 
head of the police during the reign of Louis XIV., is one 
of the few authorities on what is a somewhat confused 
period in French politics. At different times after his 
death, fragments of his writings were given to the public, 
and a complete edition of his journal was supplied by the 
Historical Society of France in 1864, Mr. Ogle has collected 
all the information to be had in praise of his hero, which is 
chiefly to be found in the Marquis d’Argenson’s own writ- 
ings. It is perhaps just that he should be remembered as an 
acute observer of the chaotic anarchy of his time, of which 
we know less than of the beginning and end of the century. 
His extreme bitterness and personal chagrin, however, detract 
from his usefulness, and the fact remains that he was never 
associated with any public arrest of the evils that were 
Sweeping the French nation to the abysses of 1793. He had 
foresight of the deluge. He had some paper plans for an 
ark, but they were never tested. Lamentations such as his 


were in the mouths of many, even before Louis XIV. had 
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brought the “Epic of Royalty” to a plausible end. The 
Regency, the Ministries of the Duc de Bourbon and of 
Cardinal Fleury, were all confessions of a dead Monarchy 
and of an unshepherded people. Mr. Ogle truly observes that 
d’Argenson pitied the peasants, but so had La Bruyére pitied 
them fifty years before. He made plans for their relief, but so 
had done Fénelon and Vauban. It was not probably in d’Argen- 
son’s blood to feel, as those great men had done, the corruption. 
and cruelty of the provincial satraps. Much deferring to 
knowledge accumulated by the zeal of youth, we confess that 
we cannot judge Mr. Ogle’s hero without consciousness of his 
Régence doings, his financial profits under Law’s “system;” his 
detestation, not only of his wife in particular, but of the insti- 
tution of marriage in general. If we hear little of his private 
morals, a large part of his memoirs are devoted to Royal and 
Court scandals. He dwells on the corruption and infamy of 
others, with a spitefulness which does not exclude the thought 
that, when useful to his career, he willingly condoned the 
licentiousness of his society. 


Still, he remains an important personage, about whom, per- 
haps, “ every schoolboy ought to know,” or, at least, ought to 
have known, when more interest was taken in the treaties of 
the Pyrenees and of Aix-la-Chapelle, than can be felt since 
the revolutions of 1848 and the capitulation of Sedan. René, 
the son of Marc René, was born in 1694, and quickly attained 
recognition as a rake, if not an agreeable one, and as one 
of the rabble of officials who governed the State, for he 
was given a seat in the Council at twenty-one, and the 
Intendency of Hainault when he was twenty-six. Partly 
from paternal snubbing, and still more from shy vanity, 
René was awkward socially; he was distinguished from his 
more agreeable younger brother, Marc Pierre, as the “stupid” 
d’Argenson. Indeed, René owed much to his brother’s 
popularity until the brothers quarrelled. Mare Pierre was 
for fifteen years Minister of War, and he was in office when 
Fontenoy broke the monotony of French disaster. To him 
the celebrated Encyclopédie was dedicated. From Fontenoy 
his brother René gained another sort of credit. A letter he 
wrote to Voltaire showed humanity in its description of the 
battlefield and of the soldiers’ sufferings, when disgust and 
pity compelled him to use his flask! Voltaire gave the letter 
publicity, and it has been perhaps d’Argenson’s best title to- 
be considered, on somewhat the same terms as the Marquis de 
Mirabeau, “1’ami des hommes.” But his efforts by hooks that 
were more or less mean and spiteful, and by crooks anything 
but Arcadian, to get a footing at Court and in the Ministry, 
are little to the philanthropist’s credit. Without exactly 
endorsing the hard things said of him by the critic 
Scherer, we may say that disagreeable boorishness wrecked 
the Marquis d’Argenson, notwithstanding his undoubted 
knowledge of politics and careful studies. He had no 
facilities for the “nice conduct” of his superior wits, and 
he was readier to use them in general quarrelling than m 
adapting them to new phenomena, of which there were 
many in the France of his day. He was usefal to 
Voltaire, who called him his “agent with the literary 
police of Paris,” and who flattered him accordingly. But 
d’Argenson had few friends. He was wanting in the 
important gift of tact. He was not the more sincere 
for his caustic temper, or the better writer because 
he used coarse and vulgar phrases in an age which 
boasted a Montesquieu and a Vauvenargues. Yet d’Argen- 
son’s works have still their special value. He is the best 
diarist of the middle period of Louis XV. It was a 
dreary age, and has of itself little interest, except as it shows 
the rapid decay of a great Monarchy foundering in a gulf of 
Atheism and vice, of inhumanity and bad government. With 
all d’Argenson’s faults, he could not, particularly when he had 
retired from public life, treat life and politics—the agony of 
the poor and the failure of justice—as a jest. He was not of 
the genus Maurepas, and he would not join in the dances of 
those poisonous flies over the decay of France. D’Argenson 
had possibly more heart than conscience. ‘From the heart 
come all great thoughts,” it has been well said; bat there 
were stony places in his heart, and his politics, whether at 
home or abroad, were Utopian. 

In one of the best passages of his book, Mr. Ogle himself 
says of his hero that he possessed— 


“A peculiarly complex nature; and its complexity is the more 
puzzling from the fact that the sterling ore of character is com- 
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bined with traits not of wickedness, but of weakness. He pos- 
sesses in abundance those qualities which men love and admire ; 
and yét we'scarcely become intimately acquainted with him upon 
any single occasion without being tempted to laughter : 
Occasionally amusement deepens to an even less pleasant feeling ; 
for he held, and he had a right to hold, strong opinions upon men 
and things; and he sometimes records them in terms so un- 
measured as to awaken sympathy with his unheard opponents 
and to'arouse suspicion as regards himself.” 

No doubt there are heart-throbs of pity in his writings for the 
peasants, and for the artisans, who however, thanks to their 
guilds and corporations, never suffered as did the agricultural 
population. He had remarkable flashes of insight in foretelling 
the future drift of the nation, which must in time break the 
threefold, but weakening, chain of the Monarchy, the Church, 
and the Jansenist Parliament. 

The struggle between the three powers inspires him to 
write:—“If the result were that it became necessary to 
summon the States-General of the realm, they would find 
occasion to regulate the finances and the demands of money 
for the future. Those Estates would not assemble in vain. 
Let the men in power have a care; they would be very much 
in earnest.” Meantime, the only remedy suggested by d’Ar- 
genson was a yet stricter autocracy, in which Government 
should be conducted “as in the government of God,” without 
interference by those governed. His historical heroes were 
Henri IV. and Sully, but the actual King was Louis XV. and 
his Minister, Maurepas! We cannot but wonder at the strange 
inconsequences of D’Argenson’s career. His diplomatic 
labours, when he was Minister for Foreign Affairs, from 1744 
to 1747, were signal failures. He persevered in the time-worn 
policy of Richelieu. He had no foresight of the Northern 
power that Frederick of Prussia was building up. In his com- 
binations against the Hapsburgs he was ridiculously tricked 
by one after another of the lesser Powers, and ridiculously 
betrayed in his own Court. In short, he never knew his world 
as Foreign Minister, and Mr. Ogle dwells with almost too much 
detail on the futile marching and countermarching of the 
Powers on the diplomatic board. The Duc de Broglie has 
availed himself of all new sources of information, and has 
dealt with the labyrinth of European politics, in his Secret du 
Roiand his Marie Therese, as no partial chronicler in the Mar- 
quis d’Argenson’s position could do, for not on any occasion did 
the French Minister “ fill the stage” on which Marie Therase 
and Frederick pursued, and were pursued. by, one another, 
through Flanders, Silesia, and North Italy with sudden alarums 
and excursions, alliances and quarrels, that d’Argenson had not 
the wit to track. If he had remained in office, we should have 
heard little of him but his blunders; yet he awakens modern 
sympathy more than a Noailles or even a Maurice de Saxe by 
his consideration for poor folk cruelly treated. In an epoch 
of surpassing levity he could feel for the slaves of the corvée, 
and even for their horses, so thin and weak that it took ten to 
do the work of two. Among his diplomatic dreams, he had 
one of a united Italy, bound together by federation. He 
hated England and the English,—and perhaps not without 
cause, for from England blew an infectious breath of free 
institutions and corresponding welfare. In his diaries the 
curious will find much about the exiled Stuarts, the in- 
trigues which led Prince Henry to take orders, the means of 
pressure employed by the Hanoverian Court to procure the 
arrest of Charles Edward, and the strang¢ suggestion that he 
should be shelved as King of the two Navarres, under the 
jviat protection of Spain and France. 

D’Argenson’s gossiping diaries are perhaps the best mirror 
of the times which we possess, and coupled with Loménie’s 
memoirs of the Mirabeau family, they help us partly to 
realise the urgent need of root-and-branch reform, yet of the 
dangerous methods by which it was proposed to effect it. 
Taine has quoted largely from the Marquis D’Argenson, and 
all who are interested in the breakdown of the Ancien Régime 
owe much to the directness of his testimony. He does not 
ascribe so much mischief as do some writers to Louis XV., 
who is perhaps too much blamed for his inertia and weakness 
in face of changes that had been prepared a hundred years 
before he attained manhood. It was not for D’Argenson to find 
inexorable fault with moral laxity, or with the evils of centrali- 
sation and absolute monarchy ; but‘he saw plainly enough that 
the flesh and blood of the starving people would assert itself 
when authority vanished in a continuous jest, and the hope of a 
better life was taken away by their teachers. Though he be- 
ionged to the political club of l’Entresol, of which Bolingbroke 





was amember in his younger days, d’Argenson gave little heed 
to philosophies. He was a typical Gaul of Touraine, the country 
of Rabelais. But whatever his heterodoxies about marri 
and other ordinary social institutions, work of some value wag 
done in the little hut on wheels in which he sat in his study 
It was just large enough for a comfortable sofa. His candje 
could warm it, he was safe from draughts, and could grumble 
with all the freedom of Diogenes in his tub. Some of hig 
complaints are not perhaps obsolete in any society which jg 
undergoing rapid changes; his remarks on the levity that re. 
placed faith and honour and family affection deserves special 
attention. ‘ There isa terrible feature of our time. Love jg 
dying out. No one loves with his heart. Beauty appeals to 
the senses. Debauch, that false ape of love, is more in the 
ascendant than ever, but vice forms ties that have no reality, 
I do not see that any one uses his heart, and least of all among 
our youth. There are no friends and few lovers; only hard. 
ness of heart and dissimulation everywhere. If you banish 
Love (Eros) the world will return to chaos.” 

As a critic, Mr. Ogle is not sufficiently impartial; but he 
has taken great pains, perhaps too much pains, to make 
his essay what modern students call “readable.” For 
historic subject, his style is somewhat “spasmodic.” He 
must not risk familiarities of expression in his endeavour 
to be picturesque. In a critic so promising as he is, such 
liberties must not be encouraged. We cannot commend his 
system of reference to what ought to be foot-notes, but which 
are printed at the end of the volume; but the text of his 
work is much above average contemporary criticism, and 
in some passages it attains excellence. 





COLONEL MAUDE’S “MEMORIES OF THE 
MUTINY.” * 
Turis is a terribly disappointing book. Colonel Mande was 
not only engaged in some of the most interesting and dra- 
matic incidents of the Indian Mutinies, he was notoriously 
one of the most gallant of that heroic band of men who 
reconquered for us our Indian Empire. In those days the 
Victoria Cross was conferred after a kind of popular vote, 
and three times by those who knew him best the Victoria 
Cross was voted to Colonel Maude. Mr. John Walter Sherer, 
as an Indian civilian, passed through many of the scenes 
which preceded the actual outbreak of the Mutiny, on which 
it is always particularly interesting to obtain all the light that 
we can. The book is admirably prepared for the press, in 
two very handsome volumes, and is full of what at 
first sight look like telling illustrations. Everything, 
therefore, promises a feast of good things. Unfortu 
nately, Colonel Maude appears to have no sense of 
proportion, no idea of orderly statement, and no concep- 
tion of what will offend the taste of almost every reader. 
It has often been said that there is nothing so difficult as to 
play the part of pawn, and to do justice to the chess-player. 
It is exceedingly possible that some of the criticisms which 
Colonel Maude applies to the conduct of every one under 
whose orders he was at the time, may be just, and may assist 
future historians in arriving at a side of truth which they 
will not obtain from other sources. But it is impossible not 
to have the conviction that, as a whole, the bitter and con- 
temptuous tone in which Colonel Maude speaks of nearly all 
under whom he served is the result of a mess-room-gossip 
view of events; that he had no conception of the actual cir- 
cumstances under which the decisions he criticises were 
formed; and that the Memories, as a whole, represent just 
that class of literature from which the Duke of Wellington 
suffered so bitterly during the Peninsular War,—the letters 
home of officers who are supposed to be oracles because they are 
on the spot, and who, in fact, have no data on which to form a 
sound conclusion. Perhaps, from this point of view, the mest 
interesting piece of evidence of real value which Colonel 
Maude supplies is the fact that Outram, who frequently took 
up his station in Mande’s battery, expressed to him his regret, 
and even his sense of having done wrong, in that generous 
act which excited so much enthusiasm at the time, by which 
he left to his junior, Havelock, the command of the troops 
till they had fought their way through into the Residency. 
He appears to have shared Colonel Maude’s feeling that the 
method adopted by Havelock entailed an unnecessary sactl- 





* Memories of the Mutiny. By Francis Cornwallis Maude, V.C., C.B, With 
which is incorporated the Personal Narrative of John Walter Sherer, Esq 
0.8.1, London: Remington and Co, 1894. 
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fice of life. What is certain is, that if that were so, he 
could not divest himself of the responsibility for it by 
surrendering his authority, and this he seems to have felt 
himself. Even this, however, has been already made known to 
the world. Here and there we get side-lights thrown upon the 
events of the great drama, which are, from many points of 
view, of considerable interest. In particular, all the details 
that Colonel Maude is able to give us of his own personal 
experiences, and some of the characteristic phrases which he 
notes as used to him by Havelock, Outram, and others, are 


worthy of record. But a more extraordinary “ hodge-podge ” | 


than these two volumes it would be difficult to imagine. We 
are first of all started with Captain Maude to join Havelock 
at Allahabad, and are carried on through a series of Have- 
lock’s battles up to Cawnpore. Then we come to a chapter 
about everything and anything,—about Staff officers and 
their duties; about General Neill’s conduct; about the 
mutiny at Benares; about anything, in short, that tends 
to interrupt the progress of the story. Then we are suddenly 
carried back to the writer’s experiences when returning home 
from India in 1854-55, and throughout a subsequent and rather 
monotonous garrison life during peace-time in Trincomalee. 
This chapter is chiefly interesting for one of the most curious 
specimens of the use of the first person plural that it has ever 
been our lot to come across. Throughout the book it is never 
quite certain whether Colonel Maude will speak to us as “I” 
or as “we,” and it becomes exceedingly difficult to know 
whether, in writing his account of his personal adventures, 
Colonel Maude has usurped our rights as reviewers, or is 
really speaking of others as well as himself. Ata time, how- 
ever, when it is obvious that Colonel Mande is travelling with 
no party that can be included in his personal pronoun, he tells 
us,—“ We took our passage in the ‘ Vectis’”—“ At last we 
reached Marseilles ”—‘‘ We had fraternised during the voyage 
with a remarkably agreeable, gentlemanly young Dutchman. 
We agreed to make the tour of France together, and the day 
following our landing being fine and warm, we drove up to the 
gardens, where we sauntered about.” All the “ we’s,” till the 
last sentence, are evidently intended to cover only the per- 
sonality of Colonel Maude himself. In the last sentence 
all the “we’s” embrace the young Dutchman also. After 
getting into this confusion, which, not only in this place but 
afterwards, becomes positively distracting, it is not surprising 
to find five pages further on that Colonel Maude has found it 
convenient to return to the “I” dialect in the very middle of 
the chapter and without the smallest warning to prepare us 
for its startling presence. The next chapter, in which, by the 
way, Colonel Maude has again become “ we,” he transports us 
straight from Trincomalee to Lucknow, and gives us first of 
alla reprint of no very great interest of Major Banks's 
diary during a fortnight of the siege. Then we go back to the 
Cawnpore massacre, and some partially novel information is 
given us about it. Then we pass into the hands of Mr. 
Sherer, and have some certainly interesting incidents of the 
early days at Futtehpore, Banda, Kirwee, Nagode, Rewah, 
where the story of Lieutenant Osborne’s splendid and soli- 
tary work, though not told in as much detail as it well might 
be, gains interest from being recorded by one who at least, in 
passing, saw him whilst engaged uponit. By way of Mirzapore 
Mr. Sherer reaches Allahabad just as General Havelock has 
taken over the command from Neill, so that about the end 
of the first volume we get nearly back to some one of the 
points to which Colonel Mande had conducted us at an 
earlier stage. 


Then Colonel Maude resumes his narrative, and completes 
the first volume with a very disagreeable description of the 
blowing-away of Sepoys from guns. In the second volume 
Wwe get into details about Havelock’s advance, and come for 
the third or fourth time to the famous story of the present 
Sir Henry Havelock Allan and the 64th. The story of the 
siege of Lucknow by the mutineers, after Outram and Have- 
lock had reinforced the garrison, contains many details of 
interest. Unfortunately, both in that and in the description 
of Lord Clyde’s relief, all the worst characteristics of which 
Wwe have spoken appear most prominently. Gossip that 
has been withdrawn for years is raked up again, evidently 
because Colonel Mande has not followed the discussions 
Which have taken place, Some of Mr. Sherer’s later narrative 
and some of the notes in the appendix are interesting; but 
throughout all that Colonel Maude gives us, one has to pick 





out what is really valuable from masses of trashy matter, the 
worthlessness of which the author seems quite incapable of 
realising. Even the illustrations, on better acquaintance, 
turn out to be old friends with new faces that have served 
their turn for quite other purposes. Often one is tempted to 
use the words with which Colonel Mande, at that late period 
awaking to the truth, concludes his volume :—“These are 
platitudes. Unfortunately, they are all the compiler has to 
offer.” 





MR. SOLLY’S REMINISCENCES.* 

Ir Mr. Solly had borne in mind the saying of the Greek poet, 
about the half being more than the whole, he would have cut: 
down his two volumes to one, and thereby doubled their value. 
Most of the first volume is really interesting; very much of 
the second is not. And the interest of the earlier part lies 
chiefly in the pictures which it gives of life in a wealthy Dis- 
senting family during the first half of the century, both in 
London and in the country ; of private schools sixty or seventy 
years ago; and, later on, of the author’s early struggles as a 
Unitarian minister in various parts of the country, mixed up 
before long with the Chartist movement. All this bears that 
clear-cut impress of vivid recollection which belongs to our 
youth and abides with us yet in oldage. It is often difficult 
in the latter part of the work, although the year is mentioned 
at the beginning of each chapter, to know the real date which 
belongs to the narrative. Inaccuracies are not unfrequent, 
and probably not many readers will follow as conscientiously 
as the author the vicissitudes of the various societies and 
bodies—most of them short-lived—with which he was con- 
nected. Mr. Solly, indeed, laughingly bids those who may 
deem his recollections to be “narrated at an inordinate 
Ten GOB 4. '.0s +: « reflect upon the reply made by a dear little 
girl, who, when scolded for some childish fault, pleaded amidst 
her tears, ‘Oh! mother, you do not know how much naughtier 
I could have been.’” Thus, when the reader has gone through 
over a thousand pages of fairly close print, he is invited to 
“rest and be thankful” that there are no more. 


Mr. Solly is descended from a race of Kentish yeomen, who 
farmed their own land “ during some four or five hundred 
years.” In the early part of last century, one Isaac Solly 
migrated to London, and laid the foundation of a large 
business in the Baltic timber trade, afterwards developed 
and enlarged by his son and grandson, the latter Mr. Solly’s 
father. He can just, he says, recollect his grandmother— 

“As a stately and rather severe old lady, attired in a magnifi- 

cent yellow silk brocade, as she appeared at Layton House on the 
Christmas Day when I was five years old, and was led up to her 
to receive the golden guinea which she gave all her numerous 
grandchildren every Christmas Day till her death. Unfor- 
tunately for me, being the youngest of my father’s family, she 
died before another Christmas Day came round.” 
Mr. Solly’s father, who succeeded his grandfather as managing 
partner in the firm, seems to have been an energetic and 
open-minded man. On one occasion, during the Continental 
War, he sent orders “ to buy up the whole of the oak plank 
to be found in Russia or Poland.” He accepted the chair- 
manship of the London and Birmingham Railway Company 
(developed by amalgamation into the present London and 
North-Western), at a time when “none of the principal 
London carriers would have anything to do” with the rail- 
way except Pickford and Co. He became also the chairman 
of the first Transatlantic Steam Navigation Company, and 
as acting-chairman of the Royal Exchange Assurance Com- 
pany was mainly instrumental in forming the London Fire 
Brigade. He lived in more than comfort at Upton House, 
Walthamstow, and his style of travel would now be considered 
almost lordly, driving his wife and daughters in his own 
landau, with two female servants, the upper man-servant and 
a child following in a post-chaise, whilst the coachman and 
under-footman rode on in front to secure accommodation for 
the party. At home, little Henry Solly seems to have lived a 
very happy life, riding his own Shetland pony, even in 
the first instance, to and from school. At his first school, 
Mr. Cogan’s at Higham Hill, we obtain a glimpse at second- 
hand of the future novelist, Radical M.P., Conservative leader, 
Premier, Peer, Benjamin Disraeli :— 

“He slept in the same room with my brothers, and I have 
heard them describe how he would sometimes keep all its occu- 





* These Eighty Years; or, the Story of an Unfinished Life. By Henry Solly. 
2 vols. London; Simpkin, Marshall,and Co, 1893, 
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pants listening to the marvellous stories he would tell them, long 
after the one candle was put out. But, of course, with such an 
imagination as he possessed, he was given to romancing, some- 
times in an inconvenient fashion, and my brothers complained 
that they could not believe his word. They also said that he was 
too fond of ‘setting the boys together by the ears.’ ” 

The teaching of the school was severely classical, but 
virtually nothing else. There was, however, among the boys 
(who, by the way, appear to have been singularly combative) 
a remarkably high tone as regarded all that was considered 
dishonourable, such as lying, stealing, “cribbing” lessons, 
tale-bearing, &c. At thirteen, Mr. Cogan giving up school, 
young Solly was transferred, with several other Higham Hill 
boys, to Dr. Morell’s at Hove, near Brighton, whose pupils 
“were rather an effeminate, spoony lot, and we came down 
upon them like the Goths on the luxurious and depraved 
subjects of the Roman Empire.” A peculiarity of this 
school was an entirely unfenced playground below the 
cliff, which the boys had consequently to defend against all 
Co ners. 

In course of time young Solly was sent to what was then 
known as the London University, of which his father was a 
proprietor (the capital had been raised by shares), and became 
especially intimate with a younger brother of John Stuart 
Mill and with W. Dougal Christie, afterwards M.P. and 
diplomatist. Through his intimacy with young Mill he 
was invited to James Mill’s house. Of the eldest son, 
John, he says :— 

“IT remember one evening receiving from him my first notions 
of geology, for finding me densely ignorant on the subject, but 
eazer for information, he fetched a number of books, laid them 
flit a-top of one another, and showed me that if the strata of the 
crust of the earth had always remained in that position, we should 
never have been acquainted with any but the one upper layer. 
Then by tilting them up at one end so that the edges of each 
layer came successively to the surface, he made me see how we 
got to each in turn, as we travel in various directions. John 
Stuart Mill always seemed to me a great favourite with his 
family. He was evidently very fond of his mother and his 
sisters, and they of him; and he frequently manifested a suony 
brightness and gaiety of heart and behaviour which were singu- 
larly fascinating.” 

Young Solly’s University career was, however, cut short, 
to his great disappointment, after a couple of sessions, his 
father insisting on his going into a ship-broker’s office, which, 
however, he left after four years, proving entirely unfitted 
for mercantile life. He wrote a tragedy, and it was not 
accepted; he dabbled in chemistry, and, according to his own 
account, missed a fortune by compounding a new ultra- 
marine, the secret of which was stolen and carried to Ger- 
many; spent some time as temporary secretary on some 
silver-lead mines in Wales; took employment in a count- 
ing-house to learn book-keeping; worked in a branch 
of the London and County Bank at Chelmsford and after- 
wards at Hertford, but, alas! was “continually making mis- 
takes,” and finally resigned (his father having come to 
ruin meanwhile) in order to enter the Unitarian ministry, to 
which denomination the Sollys belonged as English Presby- 
terians. -Without going through any strict theological train- 
ing he obtained the pastorate of a small congregation at 
Yeovil, at a salary of £65 a year. The bulk of his congre- 
gation here were working men, and his intercourse with them 
was a turning-point in his career. For the first twenty-five 
years of his life he had looked upon the working classes as a 
sort of inferior race,—almost as the coloured people are re- 
garded in the United States. At Yeovil, with the exception 
of the widow of a former minister, the one family in the con- 
gregation which could have given him any social intercourse 
were not sociable, and “outside the congregation neither 
gentlemen nor tradesmen, Churchmen nor Dissenters ” desired 
his company. He found himself, in short, “regarded asa 
sort of theological leper.” Among the Yeovil working men, 
on the other hand, “there was a simplicity and self-respect, 
combined with a habitual rugged courtesy, and a deep-set 
earnestness of thought and life, a self-restraint, and a com- 
parative purity of heart and of habitual conduct,” which, 
contrasted with the “ prevailing frivolity, quasi-selfishness, 
heartlessness, and among young men...... the habitual 
licentiousness of both conversation and conduct” of the 
generality of his old acquaintances, made him “ almost fancy ” 
that he “had come to a different planet.” One of their most 
striking characteristics seemed to him “their transparent 
sincerity and simplicity, the utter absence of anything 





approaching to hypocrisy or shams of any kind.” Through 
them he became convinced “ that Christianity was to be 
applied to politics, to all kinds of social reforms;” and with 
the ardour of a neophyte rushed headlong into “ moral force 
Chartism,” at the cost, before long, of his Yeovil pastorate. 
It would be of no interest to the reader to recount here the 
story of his successive ministerial migrations, but one incident 
of his career at Shepton-Mallet, which opened his eyes “ to the 
fatal fallacy involved in W. L. Garrison’s doctrine of nop. 
resistance” (to which Mr. Solly had become converted some 
years before), must be told in his own words. Walking home, 
he tells us, one summer evening with a young lady from, 
Sunday-school treat,— 

“We met two rough hobedehoys [sic], one of whom thrust the 

other rudely against my companion. All aflame with wrath, I struck 
out fiercely with a thick stick in my hand, and by that blow not 
only showed the kind of treatment such conduct deserved, but 
convinced myself that whatever Christianity may demand with 
regard to suffering patiently ill-treatment inflicted on ourselves, 
it does not require or sanction that we should stand passively 
by while it is inflicted on others. The blow, however, in this case, 
I must admit, unfortunately fell, not on the fellow who did the wrong, 
but on his companion, who nevertheless would thereby be taught 
to be careful what company he kept.” 
Perhaps Mr. Garrison might have said that the very opposite 
conclusion should have been drawn from the adventure; at 
any rate, it may be doubted whether any one before Mr. Solly 
was ever converted to a sense of the lawfulness of physical 
force by hitting the wrong man. 


Mr. Solly’s experiences as a lecturer or a writer, and in the 
various institutions for social purposes which he founded, 
promoted, or directed—the Working Men’s Club and Insti. 
tute Union, the Society for Promoting Working Men’s Clubs 
and Institutes, the Charity Organisation Society, the Artisans’ 
Institute, the Trades Guild of Learning, the Social and 
Political Education League, &c.—need not here be dwelt on. 
One original figure, however, which detaches itself on the 
somewhat neutral-tinted background of Mr. Solly’s second 
volume is that of the late Lord Lyttelton. Accustomed to Lord 
Lyttelton’s “rather brusque, grave, determined manner,” Mr. 
Solly could hardly believe his eyes on finding upon his desk a 
remonstrance in rhyme over his omission to send the writer a 
list of books on social economy for working men, which 
proved to be only the first of a long series of such effusions. 
Not one member of the Council, it appeared afterwards, had 
even remotely suspected the writer of having the least sense 
of humour. The best specimen of Lord Lyttelton’s verse is 
perhaps a piece, too long to quote at length, which purports 
to depict Mr. Solly’s obsession with the idea of a grand 
Central Hall and Club, and begins thus :— 

“ When I wake, when I sleep, when I stand, when I fall, 
I can think about nothing but that Central Hall. 
In my cups, on my back, on my knees, in my tub, 
My thoughts still keep running on that Central Club. 
While eating, while drinking, thro’ teas and thro’ coffees, 
I’m all in a bubble for that Central Office.” 


Not less humorous is the concluding passage of a speech by 
Lord Lyttelton, at the inauguration of the Artisans’ Institute 
(October 14th, 1874) :— 


“In conclusion, I want to give you a few words of warning. 
Mr. Solly is rather a peculiar man; and one of his peculiarities 
is that he believes that the whole human race are born to be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for him in the promotion 
of objects of public utility. I warn you all, that unless you are 
prepared to sell yourselves, body and soul, to Mr. Solly, you will 
have a very bad time of it. For thirteen years I have been 
trying to defend myself from him, and have not succeeded. 
Every morning I expect to receive a letter, marked ‘ immediate, 
and telling me that I must do something he wants me to do at 
once, and in the precise way that he wants me, or else that the 
whole universe will be instantly handed over to the Devil and his 
angels. Indeed, Mr. Solly is like the gentleman in Rejected 
Addresses, who comes on to the stage and says: 


‘IT am a blessed Glendoveer, 
*Tis mine to speak and yours to hear. 


And he means all the world to be like that other gentleman of 
whom it is said :— 
‘Obedient Yamen 
Answered Amen, 
And did 
As he was bid." 


Depend upon it, that will be the fate of all who work with Mr. 
Solly. Not that he makes us work for his own private purposes: 
I don’t believe he has any,—or indeed any home, or auything he 
cares about, except working men. But then certainly the work is 
good, and Mr. Solly is earnest and sincere.” 
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FANS OF JAPAN.* 

To be interested in fans it is perhaps hardly necessary to call 
oneself a “ Ji aponophile,” or to become a complete devotee of 
that sentimental and toylike nation. One may even confess 
that aftera time Japanese art palls, and one may admit a doubt 
qwbether either art or nation has a very great future before it. 
Still, there is a fascination in fans, and a real interest in the 
curious study of their most respectable antiquity. There are 
few more charming relics than an o]d Louis-Quinze fan, its 
sticks of carved and painted mother-of-pearl cracked here and 
there, its Renaissance groups slightly faded, the lazy grace 
with which it opens and shuts itself suggesting old Court 
romances in which it may have played its part along with 
smiling lips and white hands, it alone remaining. Then a 
Spanish fan, with its endless varieties of language, whole his- 
tories written in its folds, the constant companion of dark 
eyes, the witness of tragic scenes; it also has a character 
which appeals more strongly to one’s sympathy at the first 
glance than any number of representations of Fuji-san with 
its snow and cherry-blossoms. 

This, however, is prejudice; and it may perhaps be done 
away with altogether by study of Mrs. Salwey’s gorgeous 
book. Her slight sketch of the history of Japan proves at 
once that the study of Japanese fans means the study not of 
the history alone, but of the religion, etiquette, daily manners 
and customs, peace and war, agriculture, trade, games, litera- 
ture, in fact of the whole civilisation and art of Japan. From 
the sixth century downwards, fans were a part of the national 
costume. Every fan belonging to every rank had its meaning 
and was used in its own particular way, according to a strict 
code of etiquette. A few of these very old fans have been 
preserved. One of the most interesting is that which belonged 
tothe poor little Emperor Antoku, whose grandmother jumped 
into the sea with him at the battle of Dan-no-ira in 1185, 
when he was only six years old. Mrs. Salwey gives an illus- 
tration of this fan. It is of the folding kind, or ogi - the flat 
ordinary fan, uchiwa, is of greater antiquity—and is made of 
painted wood scattered over with small landscapes and figures ; 
a delightful toy for a child. 

The flat fan, or wchiwa, was introduced into Japan by the 
Chinese, and has been made in different shapes and used in 
many different ways. The cheapest and most common form 
of these flat fans is now an ordinary object in Europe, and 
used in ways which fill a Japonophile with indignation :— 

“They find their way into almost every drawing-room and 
boudoir in our Western hemisphere, are twisted up with wool and 
tawdry materials, and repainted by the modern Goth. They are 
set in fireplaces and windows as summer screens, put to all sorts 
of tortures, for letter-racks and tidies, and devoted to uses for 
which they were never intended.” 

It is true; the West invariably vulgarises the East. But the 
spread of civilisation must have these consequences; and after 
all, if Japonophiles wish their favourite land and its treasures 
to remain untouched by profane hands, they should not write 
books to make it fashionable. They are themselves the cause 
of all that they try too late to prevent. It is the way with 
discoverers and enthusiasts in everything. 

Certainly the Japanese uchiwa, at home and in history, is a 
very much more interesting object than the modern specimen 
of its kind in an English room. One of its most curious 
varieties is the iron war-fan, invented in the eleventh century 
for the use of military commanders, either for direction and 
signalling, or as a shield for defence. These flat fans were 
made of leather and iron, one side being varnished with red 
lacquer, with the emblem of Buddha and some other native 
device. A fan of this kind with a brass handle is the subject 
of one of the beautiful coloured plates, the execution of which 

cannot be too highly praised, which ornament Mrs. Salwey’s 
book. Illustrations are also given of the water-fans, which 
are made of bamboo and thinly lacquered, so that they may 
be dipped in water to secure extra coolness while fanning. To 
harden these fans they are dipped in Shibu juice, which also 
acts as a dye, turning red when exposed to the air. Another 
kind of uchiwa is the revolving flat fan, which whirls round 
its stick and can be rolled up. Another strong flat paper 
fan is used as bellows to blow the charcoal fire in the kitchen. 

Among the folding fans, or ogi, the Hi wood fans are the 





* Funs of Japan. By Charlotte M. Salwey, née Birch. With Introduction by 


William Anderson, F.2.CS., late of H.M.’s Legation, Japan. With 10 full-pave 


most beautiful; they are painted with flowers and tied with 
white silk. Anciently they were hung with artificial flowers 
made of silk. These were the Court fans, and different 
flowers were appropriated by different great families, so that 
a fan answered the purpose of armorial bearings. Sometimes 
these beautiful Court fans were made of ivory and partly 
lacquered, thus becoming fine works of art. Folding fans also 
served the purpose of ensigns in war, and an enormous fan, 
Mita ogi, giant fan, was carried in processions in honour of the 
sun-goddess. Children and dolls have fans of their own, as 
exquisite as they are tiny. Dancers and jugglers carry 
peculiar fans; there is a tea-fan, Rikiu, used at the ancient 
tea-ceremony, a solemn feast among the Japanese; this is not 
for the undignified purpose of fanning, but for handing little 
cakes. The ogi fan is vulgarised nowadays by being covered 
with European advertisements; and till newspapers found 
their way into Japan, it was the only gazette. It was also 
used as a medium for caricatures, chiefly of Western man- 
ners. Mrs. Salwey says that these caricatures, often most 
outrageous, were one great cause of the dislike of foreigners 
which existed some years ago in Japan. Now the ogi is 
frequently made useful by being covered with engraved maps 
of the different provinces. Sometimes a fan-case holds a 
dagger. On the other hand, fans speak of religion and peace 
in the hands of a preacher, who makes points in his speech by 
sharply opening or shutting his inseparable white fan. Album 
fans, on which poems are written, are also a curious feature in 
the life of Japan, and many old legends are told again by the 
arrangements of houses, figures, flowers, and birds painted on 
the face of fans. There is an endless etiquette in the use of 
fans; and to conclude, all this is explained when we know, as 
Mrs. Salwey says, that “with the Japanese the fan is an 
emblem of life. The rivet-end is regarded as the starting- 
point, and as the rays of the fan expand, so the road of life 
widens out towards a prosperous future.” It is also said that 
the Japanese ogi originally took its shape from their wonder- 
ful mountain Fuji-san, which represents to them all that is 








beautiful, high, and holy. When one begins to understand 
all this, there comes a salutary feeling of ignorance, and 
we perceive that the Japanese may claim to be among 
the greatest symbolists in the world. A continuance of 
such study might turn the most hardened European into a 
pemeetbnccs hy 

Mrs. Salwey carries us lightly over the surface of all this 
curious national symbolism and these varied mysteries of 
etiquette. Quite equally interesting to many people will be 
the chapters in which she describes the manufacture of the 
different kinds of fans, the work in wood, ivory, lacquer, 
paper, silk, the various pigments and dyes, the making of 
enamel, the carving, engraving, and inlaying,—all the fine 
materials and delicate work of Japanese art. 
The plates and other illustrations are beautiful and instruc- 
tive, and the author’s work is worthy of them as far as 
research goes, with careful detail and much interesting infor- 
mation that will be new to most people. The only thing to be 
regretted is that the author’s English style is not quite equal 
to her enthusiasm for her subject, and that her sentences are 
sometimes a little confused. Japanese art should be treated 
in Japanese style,—that is, with the utmost care, delicacy, 
and distinction of language. Mrs. Salwey writes as if she 
had no time to think of anything but fans. Full of interest 
as her work must be, it thus loses in beauty. An art critic, 
like every other critic, should always remember to criticise 
his own work first. Then he may do something really worthy 
of the object he studies. 





A SHEAF OF NOVELS.* 

HISTORICAL value, as well as the interest belonging to clever 
imaginative work, is attached to Bondslaves, which is a story 
of the beginning of this century depicting the bitter struggle 
between masters and men, known as the Luddite riots, and 
affording a good illustration of the fatal power that may be 
obtained by a strong, fierce, turbulent spirit acting as ring- 
leader, and inducing weaker natures to follow him by means 
of aclap-trap cry. The principal victim is Walter Hartland, 





* (1.) Bondslaves. By Mrs. G. Linnwus Banks. London: Griffith, Farran, and 
Co.—(2.) Vashti and Esther. By the Writer of “ Be'le’s Letters” London: 
Chatto and Windus.—(3.) A Marriage Ceremony. By Ada Cambridge. Lon- 
don: Hutchinson and O0o.—~—(4.) Baptist Lake. By John Davidson. London: 
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Ward and Downey.—(5.) A Threefold Mystery. By Constance Serjeant. Lon- 
don: Elliot Stock, 
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an’ honest, hard-working, law-abiding young tailor, who, 
being drawn accidentally into a current of stormy passions 
with which he has little or no sympathy, is swept helpless 
along to ingulfment in a whirlpool of disaster that involves 
also his innocent wife and children. And as one watches 
with pitying eyes the downward course of the poor family, 
whose peaceful home is made desolate, and competence and 
happiness turned to poverty and misery, one is struck by the 
resemblance to the similar process represented in L’ Assommoir, 
where the melancholy result is produced by the pernicious in- 
fluence of drink, as it is in this book by the Luddite vow Walter 
was inveighed into taking; but there is the marked difference 
between the two cases that, whereas the deterioration shown 
by M. Zola is both moral and material, the change effected in 
the Hartlands is in external condition only, for. their upright- 
ness and good principles remain intact through all trials, and 
it is impossible to regard Walter as in reality a criminal, even 
though he has to suffer as such according to law. Forcibly 
contrasted and skilfully interwoven with the tranquillity of 
every-day cotiage existence is the lawless feeling of the 
rioters, finding expression first in word and then deed; and 
the descriptions—especially that of the attack on Greenfolds 
Mill—are as graphic and vivid as though the writer had been 
herself a spectator of the scenes described. The characters 
are lifelike, and supply abundant material to excite the ad- 
miration and sympathy due to virtue, patient endurance, and 
heroism in humble life; while the minute details cf early 
manufacturing processes in use before hand-labour was set 
aside for machinery, prove that Mrs. Banks has not relied 
only on natural story-telling gifts to make her tale attractive, 
but prepared herself also by careful researches. It is alto- 
gether a book to increase the reputation she already enjoys as 
an author. 

For a self-respecting woman to resent her husband’s con- 
sidering her as a sort of block for ostentatious display of his 
wealth, and for her contemptuous spurning of his gifts to 
dispose him to solace himself with a more lowly minded sweet- 
heart by whom they are received and treasured thankfully, 
are states of feeling as true to human nature now, as in the 
year of the world 3544. And even though the superstructure 
of Vashti and Esther is not always quite equal to the founda- 
tion design, the novel is nevertheless readable and amusing, 
and one that depicts with no sparing hand a heartlessness 
prevalent in fashionable society, and imparting some taint 
to even its more amiable members, such as Lady Marcia and 
the Duchess. Amongst the dramatis personx, the actor least 
suited to his part is Kenneth Johnson, who represents 
Ahasuerus. He is a young gentlemen (so-called) with an 
* excruciating ” taste in neck-ties that is a sore trial to 
his aristocratic wife, and that extends to a good many 
other things also; for instance, when paying a visit to re- 
lations during the honeymoon, he is the worse for liquor 
before dinner on the night of arrival, and swears at 
his bride “with deliberate, deadly emphasis;” and then a 
day or so later he takes advantage of a chance ¢éte-d-téte with 
a married lady to kiss her. And as he has no regal attribute 
save barbarous magnificence, and is much more of a vulgar 
cad than anything else, it is difficult to believe in the possi- 
bility of Lady Violet’s final state of infatuated love for him 
after she had once been disillusioned. Highly improbable, 
too, is his hastiness in handing over a valuable emerald neck- 
lace of hers to an innkeeper’s daughter whom he meets by 
accident and was only slightly acquainted with. And down- 
right incredible is the rapidity with which his friends—whilst 
the afternoon is not yet over—jump to the conclusion that he 
must have eloped with a girl, merely because neither he nor 
she happen to have been seen since morning. The Biblical 
prototype’s clinging to her own persecuted race is shadowed 
happily enough in Esther’s gipsy parentage rousing her to 
indignation when a camp of poaching gipsies is ordered to be 
banished from the neighbourhood. But at this point the 
analogy between her and the original stops short, for she does 
not make any attempt to throw in her lot with them, nor does 
she manage to assist them at all; and her sudden, mysterious 
flight from home and family is apparently so motiveless as to 
be unsatisfactory. 


Two young people determining to marry each other in 
order to secure a fortune, and agreeing beforehand that the 
wedding shall be merely an empty form, is the starting-point 
of A Marriage Ceremony. But in spite both of this compact, 





BPR. 
and also of the violent aversion excited in the bride by her 
inability to credit the bridegroom with any but me 
motives (and it must be allowed that appearances were coy, 
tainly very much against him), yet to the experienced novel, 
reader there are signs making an ultimate reconciliation 
between the young couple almost a foregone conclusion from 
the first ; and he looks on with amusement and no anxiety at 
the perverse and protracted resistance of a fortress secret} 
longing to capitulate, until the naturally comic spectacle of g 
man wooing his own wife terminates in her surrendering gp 
completely as to find joy even in the sound of her lord ang 
master’s snores. Their reunion has, however, a note of 
tragedy in that it takes place over the deathbed of the 
woman who had been her friend and his first love; and the 
jumbling together of Hilda’s funeral and their commence. 
ment of wedded bliss on the same day introduces a touch of 
something so near akin to heartlessness as to be almost pain. 
ful, all the more so, no doubt, because of the truth to life that 
must, however reluctantly, be recognised in the promptitude 
with which poor Hilda is consigned to oblivion. 

As the renowned Dodo affords, to our thinking, a study of 
a well-nigh impossible female, so does the hero of Baptist 
Lake appear to us a study of a well-nigh impossible male; 
but the book’s originality and cleverness, and the refreshing 
directness of speech of its characters, make it worth reading 
(like Mr. Benson’s work), even though paris of it are go 
exaggerated as to be more likely to be regarded as absurd 
nonsense than as a representation of the probable behaviour 
of sane human beings. True unconventionality consists in 
disdaining to sail under false colours, and has—whether 
the nature exhibited be good or bad—at any rate the 
negative merit of not being humbug. But this merit can. 
not be attributed to a man who carefully gets up epigrams 
and Latin quotations to fire off as if occurring on the spur of 
the moment; and Baptist, however extraordinary if real, is 
felt throughout to be not real, but a poseur who is aware that 
he is a fraud, and yet is as vain as though he believed himself 
genuine, and whose eccentricities are caused mostly by desire 
to create a sensation. Selfishness, vanity, and absolute lack 
of any sense of difference between good and evil, seem the 
most conspicuous features in his character; and on the whole, 
the best wish possible for him would be that his reputed 
father were right when he asserts Baptist to have no soul. 
The Scotch Mr. and Mrs. Inglis, and their adventurous son 
Islay, also, are decidedly out of the common, and interesting; 
but is it not fair to question the sanity of parents who accept 
the plea of a schoolboy of sixteen—* I want to educate myself 
in my own way, and marriage is the first lesson I’ve set 
myself”—as a valid reason for consenting to an immediate 
matrimonial union taking place between him and a girl of 
seventeen P 

In A Threefold Mystery a sentimental and gushing young 
lady, who seems to have been ready to lavish affection and 
admiration upon new acquaintances with astonishingly little 
provocation, relates autobiographically the love-affairs of her- 
self and her adored (but decidedly imprudent) sister, inter- 
spersed with rapturous bits of description of Riviera scenery, 
and slight sketches of people she fell in with at hotels, which, 
though very possibly true to life, are unlikely to be interesting 
to any one but herself, and have nothing to do with her tale. 
The origin of the title is not made clearly apparent, and we 
did not take the trouble to ascertain exactly what it is; but 
we imagine that the mystery referred to would be discovered 
by patient research to be concealed somewhere amongst the 
forgery complications surrounding the young man who sets 
out as an unprincipled lady-killer, and finishes as a reformed 
character and preacher. 





DAPHNIS AND CHLOE.* 

Tue famous old pastoral which goes under the name of a 
perhaps mythical Longus, is safe to have its day from time to 
time as literature returns upon itself; and if it is not read 
for its own charms or its interest as a root of literature, it 
will always furnish to the idyllic-minded illustrator a wealth 
of situation. It is for the interest of the illustrations that 
we review the book, part of whose colophon is quoted be- 
low. The two artists, Messrs. Ricketts and Charles Shannon 

* The Marvellous Loves of Daphnis and Chloe. By Longus. Reprinted 


from the Translation by George Thornley, Gentleman, of the Greek original. 
The Woodcuts, drawn on the wood by Charles Ricketts, from the designs by 





Charles Shannon and Charles Ricketts, have been engrave by both. London: 
Elkin Mathews and John Lane. 1893, 
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e latter is to be distinguished from Mr. J. J. Shannon, 
the portrait painter), who have produced the book, are much 
Jess known to the public than their talents deserve. Those, 
however, who are interested in the decoration of books must 
have admired some recent cloth bindings designed by Mr. 
Ricketts, such as the cover for a volume of poems called Sil- 
verpoints, and others for volumes by Mr. Oscar Wilde. Mr. 
Shannon excels as a draughtsman on stone, and for poetic 
charm in the design and artistic treatment of the medium no 
more beautiful lithographs than his have been recently pro- 
duced. While the vulgar stream of illustration pours on, work 
like his, not done to command, naturally is overlooked ; it is 
not seen in periodicals nor in exhibitions, but the collector of 
taste will do well to acquaint himself with these beautiful 


compositions. 

There is one periodical, indeed, in which some of these 
lithographs and also woodcuts by Mr. Ricketts have appeared, 
namely, The Dial, published by the two artists at ‘The Vale,’ 
Chelsea. But the irregular appearances of that paper (in the 
course of several years it has only reached a second number), 
the evasive manner of its publication, and the forbidding 
character of a literature too closely modelled on the mysteries 
of Blake, have prevented it from being at all widely knowr, 
We are glad, therefore, both for their own sake and the 
public’s, that the artists have in the volume before us con- 
descended on a lucid text, and are, by the intervention of an 
energetic publisher, on the way to being better known. The 
present volume is to be followed by Marlowe and Chapman’s 
Hero and Leander and the Voiage and Travaille of Six John 
Maundeville. 

The Daphnis and Chloe is not only illustrated, but in text, 
in page, and woodcuts, is designed as a book. The model 
chosen, and very closely followed, is the famous Hypneroto- 
machia Poliphili, the most notable production in this kind of 
the Venetian press. Book-lovers know how in that volume 
the cuts are built up with text of capitals and minuscules, so 
as to form homogeneous and handsome pages, the scale and 
distribution of parts in the woodcuts being nicely adjusted 
to the character of the printed type. These matters of 
seale and arrangement are practically copied in the Daphnis 
and Chloe, and the style and manner of the designs is very 
exactly imitated. The designers have followed their original 
even in the matter of capital letters, a point in which the 
model might have been departed from, and have chosen the 
rather heavier examples to follow. In some other particulars 
they have been too faithful, such as the hatched manner of 
rendering foliage in some of the designs, and the rather jaggy 
lines that occur in draperies. But, what is more important, 
they have caught the excellent feeling for clean spaces, de- 
corated with a certain nobility aud frugality of line; for 
architectural perspectives rendered by an abstract of forms, 
and cut across by groups of figures; for ingenious and 
delightful inventions in buildings and gardens; and for a 
simplified and yet expressive treatment of natural forms. 
Their human figures are often gracefully and romantically 
conceived, but are apt to be too meagre and attenuated. In 
some cases a motive taken from the old book is improved 
upon. One such case is the vintage scene, where the tall lines 
of the vine-props and the slanting ladders are beautifully 
fretted across by leaves and branches, and by the figures of 
the vintagers with great wreaths upon their heads. The 
texture, too, of the heap of grapes in the foreground is singu- 
larly rich and right in effect. Refer now to the vintage 
Picture in the old book, and it will be seen how small and 
broken its composition is by comparison. Such an example 
points the moral that it is not by striving to be out-and-out 

original that the designer best succeeds, but by playing upon 
and refining an old motive. 


(for th 


Another very noble design is on p. 75, where three tall 
tree-trunks stand up over a low horizon. The figure plucking 
the “topmost apple” is a trifle stark, but it is beautifully 
placed and arranged. The two flying birds in the upper 
corner are wonderfully telling. The Cave of the Nymphs 
early in the volume; the Daphnis bathing, on p. 21; the 
sleeping Methymnaeans, on p. 29; the Love of Venus for 
Anchises, on p. 83, are other designs that one would single 
out as among the most successful, and the final scenes of the 
Inarriage-banquet and epithalamium wind up the tale mag- 
nificently. The volume is one of the finest fruits of the 
revival of book-making. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—~@¢——. 

The Conversion of India. By George Smith, LL.D. (John 
Murray.)—Dr. Smith gives his readers a very able historical sur- 
vey of missionary work in India, and also furnishes them with a 
forecast, not unhopeful, but=strictly moderat2 and reasonable, of 
the future. Christian work in evangelising India began, to pass 
over the legendary period, with the mission of Pantaenus, and it 
has been continued at intervals during the intervening centuries. 
Some opportunities have been missed, notably that offered by 
Kublai Khan. If this remarkable man had only had “the hun- 
dred Christians, intelligent men, well qualified to enter into 
controversy,” for whom he asked, what might not the effect on 
Central Asia, and ultimately on India, have been! Unhappily, 
as Dr. Smith puts it, he got, not the men, but only some oil from 
the Holy Sepulchre. Dr. Smith estimates the work of the various 
missions that have gone to India with fairness and candour. 
Xavier, who, in popular esteem at least, stands at the head of all 
Indian missionaries, he highly esteems ; but he evidently regards 
his work as largely mechanical. “I am not without work,” he 
wrote, while staying at Tuticorin, “for I want no interpreter to 
baptise infants just born, or, those which their parents bring; or 
to relieve the famished and the naked who come in my way.” Of 
the prospects of missionary work he gives an interesting survey. 
In Southern India, chieflyjamong non-Aryan tribes, they present 
some encouraging features. Agents, ordained and lay, have in- 
creased in 49 years (1851-90) from 661 to 4,638, native Chris- 
tians from $1,092 to 559,661; and native Communicants from 
14,661 to 182,722. The progress among the adherents of 
Brahminism is very slow, but it is certain that that faith is being 
uniermined by other influences. Mahommedanism presents a 
front very little broken at present. But here too social influence 
will tell, sooner or later. On the whole,jthe work is enormously 
great and difficult—on this point Dr. Smith‘has no illusion—but 
it is not desperate. 

Penshurst Castle. By Mrs. Marshall. (Seeley.)—The addition 
of “Inthe Days of Sir Philip Sidney” to the title, marks the 
character of Mrs. Marshall’s volume, She has already, with con- 
siderable success, grouped various incidents and persons round 
the central figure of some important character in h istory, civil or 
ecclesiastical. Bishop Hall, of Norwich, Bishop Ken, and George 
Herbert have served this purpose; now it is Sir Philip Sidney. 
We are not sure that we like this book as well as some of its 
predecessors ; Sidney is not an easy figure to manage. The sub- 
sidiary story is good, and the whole leaves a pleasant impression. 
Mrs. Marshall has qualities of good taste and good feeling which 
never fail to show themselves in her work. 


Miss Christina Rossetti’s Goblin Market has been appropriately 
illustrated by Mr. Laurence Housman. (Macmillan.)—The goblin 
fruit merchants are weird and uncanny enough; but we are not 
satisfied with the presentment of the human element. Lizzie 
among the goblins has the look of one possessed, not of one 
resisting. 

The Scottish Church and University Almanac, 1894. (Macniven 
and Wallace, Edinburgh.)—This volume contains a variety of 
information which it would not be easy to find elsewhere, and to 
which we have in England, as far as we know, no exact parallel. 
It gives the statistics of the Established Church of Scotland, and 
of the various religious bodies which have seceded from it or are 
independent of it. The Established Church has, on a rough cal- 
culation, between 1,500 and 1,600 ministers, with about 20 “unat- 
tached,” and about 350 “ probationers.” This makes about 2,000 
in all; we may add 1,200 for the Free Church, about 800 for the 
United Presbyterian; the “ United Original Seceders” number 
24, and the “ Reformed Presbyterians,” 8. Reckoning the clergy 
of the Episcopal Church at 350, the Roman Catholic at 310, and 
ministers of other religious bodies at 300, we get a grand total of 
about 5,000. The clergy of the Established Church in England 
and Wales number about 25,000, of whom at least 20,000 have 
parochial or quasi-parochial charges. These figures give an idea 
of the magnitude of the problem which would be presented by 
Disestablishment. 

Claudea’s Island. By Esmé Stuart. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co.)—This is a powerful and pathetic story. Claudea (the 
name “Claudia” pronounced, after local fashion, with an 
emphasis on the “e”) is a striking personality. She has a 
passionate love of nature, and finds its gratification in the rugged 
little island which her father has made over to her. Another 
notable character is her preacher-lover. The contrast between 
the man’s earnestness—impatient as it is of what he cannot but 
regret as the lower aspirations of the woman whom he loves— 
and Claudea’s larger and more liberal nature, is finely drawn. A 
| more sombre element is introduced in the person of Claudea’s 
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brother, Morgan; while the deaf-mute, Davy, is an eminently 
pathetic figure. There are some vigorous descriptions of scenery. 
Possibly the ending was inevitable; such a nature as the heroine’s 
can hardly find a happy fate to suit it; but it diminishes the 
reader’s pleasure. 

Poems. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Illustrated. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—This is a reprint of the illustrated edition published in 
1857, prefaced by the Dedication to the Queen (dated 1851), and 
ending with “The Poet’s Song.” Those who are familiar with 
Tennyson editions will remember that the poems were contained 
in a moderate-sized octavo of 380 pages, and were some eighty in 
number, reckoning “The Daydream” as one. The illustrations 
were by Creswick, Millais, Holman Hunt, Mulready, Horsley, 
Rossetti, Stanfield, and Maclise. The republication of them is 
decidedly interesting, not the less so because some are of a kind 
which would hardly please nowadays. 

A Mere Cypher. By Mary Angela Dickens. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—This is a powerful tale of a kind which we cannot admire. 
And yet it might have been one which could have been praised 
without reserve. The despair of Norman Strange, when he finds 
himself mastered, it would seem, by a habit which he cannot 
break, is a fine picture; and there is much to be praised in the 
way in which his deliverance is wrought. The feeble creature, of 
whose powers no one thinks well, least of all, herself, has yet the 
power to do it. Her faith in him arouses hope, and hope is, as 
ever, a saving influence. But the end adds what we cannot but 
think a needless horror to the tale. There are, it is quite possible, 
tastes which such things may please; but we are sorry to have 
the fine presentment, Mrs. Custance, spoilt, as it certainly is for us, 
by this development, unnatural as it seems, of passion and crime. 

Chinese Nights’ Entertainments. By Adéle M. Field. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.)—“ These tales,” writes Miss Field in her preface, 
“have been heard or overheard by the writer, as they were told in 
the Swatow vernacular by persons who could not read.” Their 
curious connection with each other, for they form part of a romance 
entitled “ The Strayed Arrow,’ and some of the resemblances to 
Western folk-lore which we find as we read, make them peculiarly 
interesting. The Chinese seem, in many ways, so apart from the 
European races, that such similarities are notable. “Beauty and 
the Beast” has a variant in the “Fairy Serpent,” for instance. 
Another curious coincidence may be mentioned. Here we have 
the well-known story of the miser who, persuaded to buy a piece 
of cheese for the improvement of his own and his son’s fare, could 
not prevail upon himself to eat it. He put it in a bottle, and 
father and son were content to rub their bread on the outside. 
One day the father was absent. He had locked up the bottle in a cup- 
board, and found his son rubbing his bread on the cupboard door. 
“ Extravagant dog,” he cried, boxing the lad’s ears, “ could you not 
go without cheese for one day ?”” Here is the Chinese variant. The 
most frugal man in a certain kingdom heard of one who was con- 
sidered the most frugal in the world. He sent his son to learn of 
him. The first thing necessary was to make a present. Accord- 
ingly, he drew a picture of a pig’s-head, and put it in a basket for 
his son to take. The most frugal of men was away, but his son 
was at home. He accepted the gift, saying that though he could 
not make any worthy return, he would signify his pleasure by 
putting into the basket four oranges, which the visitor was to 
carry home. What he did was to make motions with his fingers 
as if he were putting oranges in. When the father returned 
home, the son told him what had happened. “Extravagant 
wretch !” cried the father, “with your fingers thus far apart you 
appeared to give him large oranges. Why didn’t you measure 
out small ones?” 

Readings from Great English Writers, with Biographical Notes. 
By J. C. Wright. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—From Chaucer to 
Ruskin is the wide range of Mr. Wright’s selections, and the 
number is between eighty and ninety. The choice is, on the 
whole, a reasonable one, though there are one or two names which 
we should not have chosen. Pollok, for instance, and Beattie, are 
scarcely among the British classics. The biographical notes are 
somewhat perfunctory. The spelling has been modernised. Some 
explanation should have been given of this; it is, we think, of 
doubtful expediency. 

A Young Mutineer. By L.T. Meade. (Wells Gardner and Co.) 
—This is an excellent story of its kind. The plot is of the 
simplest, but, in this case, not the worse for that. Judy, “the 





young mutineer,” is the darling of her sister Hilda. Hilda, in | 
course of time, is married, and Judy pines for her. She has to be | 
brought to the new home, and there becomes a cause of division | 
between the wife and her husband, a conscientious but not sym- | 
pathetic person. However, there is a remedy for the trouble, and , 
it comes from the person who causes it. More we need not say; 
readers will not repent of finishing the story for themselves. | 

William Jay and the Constitutional Movement for the Abolition of | 


eile: : 

Slavery. By Bayard Tuckerman. (J. R. Osgood, McIlvaine, and 
Co.)—Materials for a history of the Emancipation Movement in 
America are being furnished in abundance in the biographies of 
its chief actors. Already we have exhaustive chronicles of the 
lives of Lincoln, Sumner, and Garrison, and briefer historigg 
innumerable, of lesser heroes. William Jay’s share in the mova, 
ment, although not of the highest importance, was fully entitle 
to be placed on record, and Mr. Tuckerman has performed his 
task with fine discrimination. Jay was not, as his biographer 
describes him, a “leader.” He was too conservative in mind and 
habit to be a leader. But he was a useful counsellor; and, more 
than once, his calm judgment saved the party from blunders of 
policy to which its more impetuous friends would have committed 
it. So far from leading the movement, Jay was himself carrieg 
forward by it to positions quite unlooked for. It is curious to 
compare his early utterances on the subject of constitutiong] 
agitation, with his denunciation of the Fugitive Slave Law. Even 
this law-loving citizen, who all his life had preached moderation 
to his associates, and had been almost a stickler for constitutional 
methods, was constrained to describe that law as “ an outrage upon 
the Constitution of our country and the precepts of our religion,” 
“a burlesque on justice,” and “ diabolical.” He did not, as many 
did, countenance active, and if needful armed, resistance; but he 
absolutely refused the “active obedience” which the law claimed 
‘under penalties. Circumspect as he was in speech and behaviour, 
Jay was by no means a Nicodemus. His friendship was 
open and avowed. As he himself said, he embarked in the 
anti-slavery cause “with a firm determination to support the 
principles and measures avowed by the Society at the hazard of 
obloquy, persecution, and, if necessary, even life itself; and never, 
in advocating the cause, to sacrifice truth and principle to ex 
pediency.” Reviewing his career, it must be admitted he lived 
fairly up to this determination. Obloquy he was obliged to 
suffer, for, amovg men and women of his social rank, abolitionism 
was regarded as essentially vulgar, and any friend of the negro 
was a person to be shunned. And, besides this social ostracism, 
Jay was deprived of a judgeship,—which he had held with honour 
for twenty-five years,—because of his opinions. Mr. John Jay, 
the son of William Jay, has contributed an interesting preface, 
and the volume is enriched by admirably executed portraits of 
William Jay himself, of his wife, and of his father, sometime 
Chief Justice of the United States, and an eminent man in his 
day. 

Natural Value. By Friedrich von Wieser. Edited, with a Pre 
face and Analysis, by William Smart, M.A., LL.D. (Macuillan.) 
—We welcome Mr. Malloch’s translation of Professor Wieser’s 
essay because, whether its conclusions be accepted or not, it is 
a thought-compelling work, and now steady and careful thinking 
is what is mainly needed for the continued advance of economic 
science. Political economy is no longer the science of human 
machines, but a real science of human life,—a truth made visible 
in this work, as it was also in the writings of Jevons, the best 
known English exponent of the same school. The Socialists’ 
theory of value, and their claim on behalf of labour, receive atten- 
tion from Professor Wieser,—more attention, perhaps, than, from 
an economic point of view, they deserve; for the “ political 
economy” of modern Socialism is only a series of doctrines, 
arranged to support certain foregone conclusions on the rela 
tions of capital and labour, and is, in no true sense, a science. 
The essay is somewhat too diffuse in style, and is occasionally 
vague in statement, and Mr. Smart’s admirable analysis is 4 
welcome aid to the reader. 

Dreams 0’ Hame, and other Scotch Poems, By James D. Law. 
(Alexander Gardner.)—The author of this volume, who, we gather, 
lives in America, is possessed of a lively as well as of a patriotic 
muse, as is indeed proved by his “ Proem,” which, though a piece 
of rhyme, is printed as if it were a piece of prose. He is also 
loyal to the memory of the national poet of Scotland,—almost 
too loyal, as certain rather boisterous poems of the “nicht-wi- 
Burns” type too clearly prove. He has, however, managed to 
catch the “canty ” philosophy of his master, and to write in his 
favourite stanza, as thus :— 


** Dame Fortune’s but a spitefu’ witch, 
To dird a fellow in the ditch, | 
And syne for fear he may get rich 
Ev’n howkin there, 
Infect him wi’ the poet’s itch 
To keep him bare.” 


There are more artistic lines in the book than these, but there is 
nothing savouring more of the Burnsian spirit. “ Dreams o’ Hame,” 
which gives this volume its title, is divided into two portions, the 
one geographical and the other historical, and is full of intense 
Scottish-American patriotism. In the first, a considerable amount 


' of ingenuity is shown by the introduction into rhymed verse of 


a wonderful number of Scotch place-names. 
Our Reptiles and Batrachians: a Plain and Easy Account of the 
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Great Britain. 
Original Figures of e 


ries second editions, but as the present useful little manual is 


reissue of a book published in 1865, and long out of print, we 
: ture to make it an exception to the rule. The British reptiles 
= patrachians are extremely few in number, only seventeen 
i here enumerated, and in Ireland there are still fewer; and 


even among these very few, except the frogs and toads, are likely to 


thrust themselves under the notice of the casual observer, unless 
ocially looked for. Nevertheless, residents in the country, or 
rsons interested in natural history generally, will be glad to 
have a handbook containing descriptions and colonred figures of 
all our species. The small number of species allows each to be 
discussed at some length, and there is also considerable infcrma- 
tion to be found, in the introduction and elsewhere, about foreign 
species, and matters relative to them. One or two points which 
should have been referred to in their places have been overlooked. 
Thus, although the author speaks of the supposed venomous 
Indian lizard, the biscobra, he makes no mention of the well- 
authenticated venomous Mexican lizard; and in his account of 
the toads, he should certainly have alluded to their liability to the 
attacks of flesh-flies, especially the so-called Sarcophaga bufonivora. 
We believe that this has been several times observed in England, 
though less frequently than in France. We think, too, that an 
appendix wight have been added with advantage, giving a short 
account of the European salamanders, tortoises, &c., which are 
commonly sold in London. 


sp 


Proverbs in Porcelain. By Austin Dobson. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—This is a very cleverly illustrated edition of 
seven sketches in verse (Mr. Dobson adds to his six “ Proverbs,” 
all of which have a dramatic form, what he calls a “ Dramatic 
Vignette,” with the title of “ Au Revoir”). Mr. Dobson’s poems 
are well known to readers, and it is therefore sufficient to mention 
the name of the able draughtsman whose pencil has given them 
anewcharm. This is Mr. Bernard Partridge. 
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Rhythm of St. Bernard de Morlaix, illustrated by B. C. Gardner, 
4 , 


to : . " (Eyre & Spottiswoode) 
Robertson (J. D.), Conscience : an Essay. Vol. I., 8vo (K. Paul & Co.) 
Selby (T. G.), 7 Spirit, cr 8vo (Wes, Conf. Office) 
Sims (G. R.), My Two Wives, 12m0...........0.seccesseseeee sancboubohisensoncaiate (Chatto) 
Smith (F. C.), Selections from Quintus Curtius, 18mo........ -{Macmillan) 
Stone (H. 8.), First Editions of American Authors, 12mo ...........(E. Stock) 
Theocritus, Idylls of, translated by J. H. Holland, 8vo ... (Longmans) 
Walton and some Earlier Writers on Fish and Fishing, cr 8vo ...(E. Stock) 4/6 
Wheeler (A.), Student’s Handbook of Medicine, cr 8vo. (Livingstone) 10/6 
Woolward (R.), Nigh on Sixty Years at Sea, cr vo ............(Digby & Long) 6/0 











ONDON AND NORTH - WESTHRN RAILWAY. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS, 1894. 


Tickets for all principal places on the London and North-Western system, 
available from either Euston or Kensington (Addison Road), and dated to suit 
the convenience of passengers, can be obtained at the Spread Eagle Office, 
Piceadilly Circus, alt other priacipal Town Receiving Offices of the Company, 
at Messrs. Gaze and Sons’ Offices, 142 Strand, W.C., 4 Northumberland Avenue, 
and 18 Westbourne Grove, and at the Army and Navy Oo-operative Society’s 
Stores, 105 Victoria Street, Westminster, as well as at the Railway Stations. 

On Thursday, March 22nd, a Special Express will Jeave 
‘Willesden at 2.55 p.m. for Bletchley, Wolverton, Blisworth, Weedon, Welton, 
Rugby, Trent Valley stations, and Stafford. Special Expresses will leave 
Euston at 4.25 p.m. and 6.55 p.m. for Birmingham, calling at Willesden, Rugby, 
Coventry, and Stechford. 

On the same date the 12.0 Midnight Train from Euston will be extended from 
Warrington to Preston on Good Friday, arriving at Preston 6.2 a.m. 

On Good Friday, March 23rd, the 5.15 a.m. Newspaper Express Train 
from London (Euston Station) will run to Blisworth, Northampton, Rugby, 
Birmingham, Nuneaton, Tamworth, Lichfield, Rugeley, Stafford, Shrewsbury, 
Crewe, Runcorn, Liverpool, Manchester, Warrington, Wigan, Preston, Lancaster, 
Oarnford, Oxenholme, Kendal, Windermere, Tebay, Penrith, Carlisle, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Perth, and Aberdeen. The Train will leave Manchester at 9.30 a.m. 
~ Wigan, where passengers for Preston and the North can join the Newspaper 

rain, 


A Special Train will leave Euston at 10.5 a.m. for Cheddington, 
cong at Willesden, Watford, King’s Langley, Boxmoor, Berkhamsted and 

ring. 

On Friday night and Saturday morning, March 28rd and 
24th, the 11.41 p.m. and 12.5 a.m. Trains from Carlisle will run as usual. The 
12.5 a.m. will call at Oxenholme and Carnforth. ‘ 

The other trains generally on Good Friday will run as on Sunday, with the 
exception of the 19.40 a.m., Crewe to Holyhead, and 11.40 a.m., Holyhead and 
Chester, which will not be run. 

On Sunday, March 25th, a Special Train will leave Euston at 10.5 a.m, 
for Cheidington, calling at Willesien, Watford, King’s Langley, Boxmoor, Berk- 
hamsted, and Tring. 

On Bank Holiday, Easter Monday, March 26th, the 12 noon and 
ioe. trains from Euston will leave at 12.10 noon and 4.10 p.m. respectively, 
The 4.30 p.m. Train from London will not ran ; passengers will be conveyed by 
the 5 p.m. train, except those for Peterboro’, Market Harboro’, Melton Mowhray, 
Nottingham, and the G.N. line, who must travel by the 3.15 p.m. Train from 
Euston. Numerous Residential Trains in the ne'ghbourhood of important Cities 
and Towns will not be run, She Up and Down Dining Saloons between London, 
Liverpool, and Manchester will not be run on Monday, March 26th, but the 
Corridor — Trains between London aud Edinburgh and Glasgow will be 
run es usual, 


For further particulars see Special Notices issued by the Company. 
Easton Station, March, 1894, FRED. HARRISON, General Manager. 





Oe" S2°S i T'S SR A [LS eS. 


GENERAL LORD ROBERTS, V.C., G.0.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., will preside 
at the 104th Anniversary Dinner, to be held at the Whitebail Rooms, Hotel 
Metropole, 8.W., on Wednestay, April 25th, at half-past six for seven o’clock 
precisely, Dioner tickets one guinea each, 


7 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS, Secretary. 


S*- ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Sch iversi 
Si-aninoee NE pply ’ Scheme, the University, 


ay tet HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees, 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J.D, McOLURE, M.A., LL.M., 
to the Boarding-House Master, or to the Secretary, 














iil 


Rorst AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FarRy 
CIRENCESTER. , 


ag b: ~— ens sa es Rusted out: Sctentite Tastruction ie 
Agriculture an -Farmin 8 anagement, &c, 
Land-Agents, Sasvepors, inbendiog Colonists, on its =: Land.Owners, 
PrEsipENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, kg. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— : 
Right Hon, the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Chester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq, 
Col. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., | Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobh: 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, ” ” ” 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Scholarshi i 
&e., apply to the PRINCIPAL. sale Ps, Diplomas, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 22nd. 


DPS ee 

OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines.—The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for om. 
ployment in Hurope, India, and the Colonies. About forty students Will be 
admitted in September, 1894, The Secretary of State will offer them for com. 
ere Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
epartment and Three Appointments as Assistant-Superintendents in the Tele 
College, 





graph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the 





ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA, 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, § 
reparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational and 
German,—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 29th, 30th, 
and 8lst. Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and 
per annum, will be awarded. Chief Subjects: Classics and Mathematics. (andj. 
dates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-master, 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. —ENTRANOE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS at EASTER. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for about 
THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (senior and junior) will be HELD on 
APRIL 8rd, 4th, and 5th simultaneously at Rossall and at Oxford, candidates 
under fifteen and fourteen respectively.—For further information, apply HEAD. 
MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40. Examination begins JULY 18th.—For par. 
ticulars apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


ELSTED SCHOOL. — FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS in 

JUNE for boys between 12 and 15 years of age; two of £45 per annum, two 
of £25, one of £20. The School Fees for Tuition and Board ore £56 per annam, 
Examination in London and at Felsted on JUNE 26th, 27th, 28th. Election on 
JUNE 30th.—For particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex, 


OVER COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINA. 

TION, MAY 2nd and 3rd.—Numerons Scholarships from £20 to £75, 

Special Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy on passing Qualifying Exam. 
—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, before April 10¢h, 


URHAM SCHOOL.—SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS of 

J £40 and £25 a year will be offered on JUNE 13th. ONE SCHOLARSHIP 

will be awarded for Mathematics. Parents must not be in wealthy circumstances, 
—Further particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 























RANCE.—A FRENCH LADY, Diplomée of the Sorbonre 
(Paris), Daughter of a late Professor, RECEIVES DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN, to learn Frevch and Accomplishments. Healthy town; beaut’- 
fully situated. School of Art Academy, where Lectures may be attended, 
_pneanes French and English references. —Mademoiselle CHABROL, Villa Lonise, 
imoges. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at 

least, varying in value from £50 to £20, will be OFFERED, on JULY 10th, 

to Candidates under 15. Ohief subjects of Examination: Classics and Muathc- 
matics.—For particulars apply to the Rev. F. B. WESTCOTT, Head-Master. 


XETER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for HOUSE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, will take place APRIL 13th and 14th. Particulars 
may be hai on application. W. A: CUNNINGHAM, M.A., Head-Master. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS.—FOUR 

JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of £30 for three year’, 

and THREE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, will be COMPETED FOR on MAY 8th; 

open to Boys under 15,—For particulars, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Heat- 
aster. 


DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 

obtained, free of charge, by sending a Statement of Requirements to R. J. 
BEEVOKR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 

HE ART UNION OF LONDOYS, 
ESTABLISHED 1837, 112 STRAND. 
President—The MARQUIS of LOTHIAN, K.T. 

Subscribers of one guinea are entitled to an important Etching by ROBERT 
MACBETH, A.R.A. (printed on India paper), after the picture entitled 
“SUMMERTIME,” by H. W. B. DAVIS, R.A. 

Also a chance of gaining, as the FIRST PRIZE, the Important Original 
Painting by F. G@OODALL, R.A., of 
“REBEKAH,” purchased at a cost of £900, 

Or further valuable prizes in pictures and other works of art. 

Ordinary subscription, one guinea. Extra subscriptions for artists’ and other 
proofs of the etching, five, three, and two guineas, 

Full particulars may be obtained at the Society’s House, 112, Strand, W.O. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queer, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, ana Catr« 
logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, to. New choice 
Bindings for Presents, Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving fall particulars end 
terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re 
commended.—Address, Mr, G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 
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eee 
HEISM; or, The Religion of 
Oommon-sense, 

iterature sent, gratis, on application 

Bp OB ATS, P.M., Theistic Chureb, Swallow 
® Piccadilly, W. 

gervices at the Theistic Church on Sunday at 11 

and 7. 





Price 1s., post-free. 
INDIGESTION: 
Its Causes and Cure. 
By JOHN H. CLARKE, M.D. 
London: JaMES Eppsand Oo., Ltd., 170 Piccadilly, 








and 48 Threadneedle Street. 
HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Oapital ..s.csssersersererseeres £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Qolonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

{TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
to collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on ie. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 

London. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Cross, 
LONDON. E ished 1782, 





stablished 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Duckdotiiiing Bales supplied. 
W. 0. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MAODONALD, § Secretaries, 


IRKBECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
S0UTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chance 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. 
allowed on DEPOSITS, —— on demand, 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT AOOCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu. 
tara, post-free. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


INSURES AGAINST 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, ESTABLISHED 1849, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
W. D. MASSY, 
NR VIAN, ? }Seos. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





Lane, London, 


INTEREST 








GOLD MEDAL. 





BREAK FAST—SUPPER,. 


EP Ps’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
’ WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
‘he largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
‘0 casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
Limited, Royal Tish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
tondon, W.0, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 











{ncluding postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the United yearly. terly. 
Kingdom... ... .. .. £1 86..01438...072 

Tncluding postage to any 
of the Australasian 


Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


page without more than one ‘ good thing. 


OSGOOD, McILVAINE & COMPY.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





IMPORTANT NEW WORK OF HISTORY, 
TRAVEL, AND ADVENTURE. 


TRAVELS IN INDIA 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
BY THOMAS TWINING 


A Civil Servant of the Honourable East India Campany. 


Preserved by his Son, Thomas Twining, of Twickenham, and Edited by the Rev. 
WILLIAM H. G. TWINING, Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Westminster. 


With Portrait and Map, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 


THOMAS TWINING was one of the energetic Englishmen who laid. the 
foundations of our great Indian Empire. He arrived in India in 1792, He 
quitted it finally in 1805. In the interval he had been entrusted with the reform 
of an extensive department of the Public Administration, had been appointed 
Judge of a great district, had held the charge of a country containing more than 
ten thousand towns and villages and more than two millions of people. 


The ATHENZUM of March 10th, 1894, says 


‘His style, clear, scholarly, and elegant, seems to harmonise with 
the portrait in the frontispiece, and with the close of tho ‘ periwig’ 
period in our ordinary dress. As a record of Indian travel, his book 
deserves a place beside the corresponding works of Bernier and 
Tavernier.’’ 





Just published. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TESS OF THE D’URBERVILL ES.” 


LIFE’S LITTLE !RONtES 


A Set of Tales, with some Colloquial Sketches, entitled 
A Few Crusted Characters. 
By THOMAS HARDY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


NOTE.—The First Large Edition SOLD OUT a week before publication. 
SECOND LARGE EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. A THIRD 
LARGE EDITION in rapid preparation. 


Now ready, at all Libraries. 
A WARD in CHANCERY. By Mrs. Atexanner. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ Essentially an ‘ up-to-date’ novel, and the interest is well sustained through- 
out.’—Datty TBLEGRAPH. 


Now ready, at all Libraries, 


SOME EVERY-DAY FOLKS. By Even Patports. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“Certainly not an every-day novel. His pages are full of a genial humour 
and shrewd but kindly observation, which recall Miss Mitford at her best amongst 
the village gossips.’—Tur ATHENEUM. 


NEEDS MUST. By Ames 8S. C. Youna (Pamela Sneyd). 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A singularly clever novel. The style is terse and vivid, and there is not a 


7” aE WoRLD. 


HORACE CHASE. By Constance Fenimore Woorson. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


IN the MESHES. By Fiorsnce Srverne, Author of 


“ The Pillar House.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [This day. 


SECOND EDITION. 
PLATONICS: a Study. By Ernen M. Apswnonn. 
Cloth, 1s. 64. 


“ T strongly recommend a little novelette by the sister of Mrs. Humphry Ward 
and niece of Matthew Arnold. A most suggestive story of singular promise.” — 
TRUTH. 








China, &0... ss. oe see 


1106...0153.,078 


London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE and COMPANY, 45 Albemarle Street, W. 
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ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.:— 


16,747.—A sum of £11 14s. is nee led to keep a lady in an incurable home. She 
is paralysed, lame, and deaf, and quite unable to do anything. Her life has 
been a brave struggle to earn a living in spite of her infirmities, Part of the 
total cost of her maintenance has been raised locally, 


*17,074.—A Southern Committee ask for £4 4s. 7d.to complete payment for the 
admission of a girl of 14 to a training bome in Scotland. The girl was re:cu2d 
from most disreputable surroundings, the Society for the Protection of Women 
and Children giving legal aid. She his been for about a year boarded out under 
the care of the lady to whom the home belonzs, and will be still befriended by 
her when she is fit to go to service. No further payment will be needed. 


*17,316,—£1 193. is wan‘ed for a very respectable single woman, aged 69, She 
has been in service all her life, except for two years, when she invested her 
savings in a small shop, which failed. Three o!d employers are willing to con- 
tribute to her support, 


12,736.—It is desired to raise £4 2s. to complete the amount charged for a boy 
in Dr. Stainer’s Home for Deaf and Dumb Children. Parents pay 3s. per week, 
and the boy is doing well. 


17,757.—£3 5s. is wanted to complete an allowance of 8s. a week for six months 
for a widow of a superior class, who, owing to increasing blindness, is no longer 
able to support herself. Has worked hard all her life as ladies’ outfitter, and 
supported her father during his lifetime. 


15,910.—An Eastern Committee ask for £3 7s. 6d. in order to continue an 
allowance of 6s. 6d. a week to an aged widow, crippled by rheumatism, and 
hardly able to move. Fr.ends and relatives are contribut’ng as far as they are 
able, 


10,270.— £2 4s. is needed to continue a pension of 7s. a week t» a respectable 
woman of 67, She is the daughter of a West-End tradesman, and has struggled 
bravely to keep out of the workhouse, A neighbour gives 2s, a week, a cousin 
10s. a month, and the Church ls. a week. 


*15,273.—£4 11s. required for the maintenance of a child whose mother, a 
widow, has gone out to service, and pays for one child out of her wages of £16 a 
year, The children are boarded out in the country, near where the mother is 
in service, and are doing extremely well. 


*16,726.—A Southern Committee wish to raise £3 18s. to complete a pension of 
6s. a week for six months for a respectable widow, whose two sons, who are 
labourers, and married, contribute ls. each a week, and ls. a week is given by a 
private donor. The widow earns about 6d. a week by needlework, but is too 
fceb!e to do much, 





—— 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S Lisr 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THIRD THOUSAND. 


A YELLOW ASTER. In 3 vols, By 


“Tora.” 

The “ ATHENZUM ” says :—‘‘ The characters are drawn with a notable comb 
tion of delicacy and downrightness, and with a pathos which is as ¢ ectivg es 
is refined.” The “Specrator” says:—‘*A remarkable performance,” ea 
“SPEAKER” says:—“ Altogether a notable book,” The “Datry TELEGRApy”* 
says:—**A work of genius. One of those rare novels of superb quality which pein 
the iciest criticism to thaw, and resolve itself into warm admiration and unquat a3 
praise.” The “ WESTMINSTER GAZETTE” says:—“We shall be surprised ; , 
does not rank among the novels of the year.” The “ Darty Coro NICLE ” gq: de 
“ The main idea is a fine one, It is about something which is new, because ens 
have only just begun to think and talk about it.’ The “Queen ” says: _ 
has achéeved a brilliant success,” : - 


By Mrs. ROBERT JOCELYN, 


PAMELA’S HONEYMOON. In 38 vols, By 


the Author of “ Drawn Blank,” ‘ The M.F.H.’s Daughter,” &c, 
[This day, 
By ADA CAMBRIDGE, 
A MARRIAGE CEREMONY. In 2 vols, 
By the Author of “ Not all in Vain,” “A Little Minx,” &, 

The ‘Patt MALL GAzeETTE” says:—“ Brightly written, with a really criginal 
plot, well-sketched characters, touches of humour, and unforced pathos, We cons 
gratulate Miss Ada Cambridge on her latest work.” The “ ATHENZUM"” says:— 
** It is a pleasure to read this novel,” f 


SECOND EDITION, 


HOOKS of STEEL. In3vols. By Helen 


PROTHERO-LEWIS, 


“ PuncH” says: “ Ask for‘ Hooks of Steel,’ and see that you get it, Ladies and 
gentlemen, my readers all, ’tisa very powerful novel, a well-imagined, we U-developed 
plot, worked out by means thoroughly original, and by simply natural characters, 
Read it, my friends, ye who ask me for a book, says the Baron de B.-W,” ‘ 


By Mrs. DIEHL. 


A WOMAN’S WHIM. In 3 vols. By the 


Author of “The Garden of Ed-n,” “ Elsie’s Art Life,” &o, 


London: HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Row. 





™ CLERGY MUTUAL ®™ 55 


F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


c 0 CC (COO OU(CA. 


Assurance Society, 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 2 AND 3 THE SANCTUARY, WE STMIN STER. 


recommended.” —Medical Annual, 1893, 








SCALE OF GHARGES FOR|Conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE solely in the 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ovutsipz Pace, TWELVE GurNEss, 


interests of 


Page lines £10 10 THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 





Half-Page .......00.0006 picsiasasesssecs: aD 
Quarter-Page.......00:.cccccccsseee re 


Narrow Column ........... eosccenes » 310 Funds, £3,/767,046. Income, £383,152. 


ITER ccc sesescscccsescoccnecse oo 1 
Quarter-Column ..........ccceeeeee 0 17 





ComPantEs. Apply for Prospectus and Leaflet, “ASSURANCE AT LOW COST.” 


Outside Page............. srccvccrvccseedele 1h 





TenehBe PAW) ccocecccesccccesccce nen 20 READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





14g. per inch, May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 


Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





13s. per inch. 


Displayed esprenmarnniy to space, A S T H M A B R 0 N C H T ; S, ae: 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, 
and Communications upon matters of business, 
should nor be addressed to the Eprror, but 


PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88,, and 158, Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 188, For Ne « 


to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation. Tins, each containing a censer for burnt » 
Strand, W.C. 2s, 6d., 58., and 10s) SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Stree*, Lon?on; and of Chemists everywhei + 
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yessRS. MACMILLAN & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 
KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. By F. 


Manton CRAWFORD. $ vols. crown Svo, 31s, 6d. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Benjamin Kidd. 


$r0, 108. —— brilliant and profound generalisations, and its original 


areas of Tow biological views, demand the attention of all students of 
#P “i . . 
society. —“We venture to rs-ert that in Mr. Kidd’s work we 
Daily t ney tte and sugg¢stive treatises on sociology which have 
be reduced in Eng'aud for many oro There is not a du!l page in the book, 
been P is no that is supe fi-ial.” 
and yet net is ae ne a: ere. oh and unknown writer makes his first appear- 
#3 work so novel in conception, co fert le in suggestion, and, on the 
ance with ful in exposition as ‘S: cial Evolution’ appears to us to be...... 


os pom. singularly peuetrating and original mind.” 


the STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. Statis- 


“ i 1 of the States «f the World for the Year 1894, 
a ones F amend Assistant Secretary to the Royal Geographical 
ecrel "Thirty-first Annual Pubticat’on. Revised after Ufficial Returns, 


Crown 8v0, 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR LECTURES and ADDRESSES. 


s. Is. With Illustrat’ons, Vo!. II.—Geolo; 
De eo  Ocowe oe, Fa. i each volume, [Nature eee . 
Already pub’ished. 
Vol. I,—The CONSTITUTION of MATTER, Second Edition. 
Vol, If_—PAPHRS on NAVIGATION. 


The LIFE of Sir HARRY PARKES, K.C.B,, 


ime her Majesty’s Minister to China and Japan. In Two 
— Vol I by Btanter Lawe-Pooze. With a Portrait and Maps. 
Vol, IL, by F. V. Dicks and 8. Lane-Poote. With a Map, 8yo, 253, net. 

STANDARD.—“ A work of the highest interest and value.” ‘ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A valuable and faithful record of an eminent career 
and of an important chapter in the development of cur Eastern possessions. 
“TIMES.—* These volumes will be eagerly studied by all who concern them- 
selves seriou lv with the political and diplomatic history of the East.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ A memoria’, to study which is an education in it- 
self,” 


BISHOP LIGHTFOOT. Reprinted from 


“The QUARTERLY REVIEW.” With Prefatory Note by the Bishop of 
Durham. With Portrait. Crown 8:0, 3s, 6d. 
LE«sDS MERCURY.—“It discloses, in outiine, at least, much of the beauty 
and not a little of the vigour which adorned the life of Bshop L'ghtfoot.” 
SPEAKER.—" The character snd work of Bishop Lightfoot are adm rab'y 
indicated—and from the standpoint of intimate knowledge—in this slight bat 
Inminous sketch.” 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 


the Hon. and Rev. ArTuur T. LyrrettTon, M.A., Vicar of Ecc'es, Man- 
pd late Master of Selwyn College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The ACTS of the APOSTLES. A Course 


of Sermons, By the late FrepERIck DENISON Maurice, Crcwn 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





SECOND EDITION. 

MARK RUTHERFORD’S 
NEW NOVEL. 

CATHARINE FURZE. 


2 vols., cloth, 12s. 


ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ By far the most impressive, original, and in 
teresting work of fiction that has fallen into our hands for many a month,” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ A simple and touching story, told with rare 
skill and power.” ; 

SCOTSMAN.—"'Can be read many times by the same reader before ts in- 
terest is exhausted.” 

CHRISTIAN WORLD.—‘* Mark Rutherford has treated a risky conception 
with rare skill and del cacy...... Fascinates the reader.” 

ATHENEUM.—“ A book by ‘Mark Rutherford’ is quite a treat......* Catha- 
rine Furze’ shonld be read not once, but many times.” 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





SECOND EDITION. 


Ss. R. CROCKETT’S 
NEW STORY. 
THE RAIDERS. 


By the Author of “ The Stickit Minister,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


*,* The FIRST LARGE EDITION having been exhausted on the 
day of publication, a SECOND EDITION has becn prepared. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The new Barrie of yesterday is to-day a second 
Stevenson—and uo bad second, let us make kaste to acd.....Mr. Crockett writes 
exceedingly well—cri-ply, vividly, and, above all, ieadably. His Scotch i- 
delightful, and frequent, though somewbat capricivusly distribute}, pareutbet c 
‘rans'at:ons smooth the thistly path for the Sonthron. He has a keen :ense of 
humorous character,” 

SCOTSMAN.—"It is sae to cay that this ta’e of she Gallovry of th 
early part of ast co. ntury will briug Mr. Crockett at a louua i tbe fro.t 
tauk uf those writers of tbe Cay who way be said to have o nde! am ng thew 
& tew:chco’ of Scott’'shromarc>. * The Raiders’ is alivs and heob' ing wi b 
the Gellowegian epivrit; the strong and wholesome air of the hi.ls and :ea3 u! 
-he Suwartry blows tLrough it,” 








8vo, 12s.—THIS DAY, 


A POLICY OF FREE EXCHANGE. 


Essays by Various Writers on the Economical and 


Social Aspects of Free Exchange and Kindred 
Subjects. 


Edited by THOMAS MACKAY, 
Author of “ A History of the English Poor,” Editor of “A Plea for Liberty,” &, 


CONTENTS. 


L—On THE SCIENCE OF Economics AND ITS R&LATION TO FREE ExcHaNncEe 
AND Sociatism. By Henry Duaning Mac!eod, 


II.—Tue Comine InpustriaL StRuGGLE. By William Maitland. 
III.—NationaL Worksuors. By St. Loe Strachey, 


IV.—Srate SoctaLisM aND THE CoLLAPSE IN AusTRALIA, By the Hon. J. 
Fortescue. 


V.—Tue InFLUENCE or STATE BORROWING ON COMMERCIAL CaIses, By 
Wynnard Hooper. 


Vi.—Tue State ry Retition TO Raitwars. By W. M. Acworth, 


—- = oad OF THE WORKING CLASS IN Freg Excaanes, By Thomas 
ackay, 


VIII,—THE PRINCIPLE OF PROGRESSION IN TaxaTION. By Bernard Mallet. 
1X.—Tue Law or Trape Compinations, By the Hon, Alfred Lyttelton. 





THIRD EDITION, thoroughly Revised and in great part Rewritten, 
with 176 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 24s. Just published. 


A MANUAL OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE 


FOR THE USE OF 


OFFICERS OF THE NAVY, THE MERCANTILE 
MARINE, SHIPOWNERS, SHIPBUILDERS, & YACHTSMEN. 


By W. H. WHITE, C.B., F.R.S., 


Assistant-Controller and Director of Naval Construction, Royal Navy; Fellow 
of the Royal Societies of London and Ediaburgzh; Vice-President of the Institu- 
tion of Naval Architects; Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers and 
Mechanical Engineers ; Honorary Member of the North-E.st Coast Institution of 
Engineers and Shipbuilders; Fellow of the Royal School of Naval Architectare, 


8vo, 168, 


CORRESPONDENCE OF MR. JOSEPH 
JEKYLL 


WITH HIS SISTER-IN-LAW, 
LADY GERTRUDE SLOANE STANLEY. 


1818—1838, 
Edited, with a Brief Memoir, by the Hon, ALGZSRNON BOURKE. 


Crowa 8vo, 63. 


THE BURDENS OF BELIEF, 


and Other Poems. 
By the DUKE OF ARGYLL 


With Portraits, 2 vols, 8vo, 32s. 


THIRD EDITION of the LIFE and 


CORRESPONDENCE of ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, late Dean of 
Westminster. By Row1ayp E. Protuero, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, late 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. With the Co-operation and Sanction 
of the Very Rey. G. G. Bradley, Dean of Westminster. 


Crown 8vo, 9s. 


SECOND EDITION of the MEMOIR of 


H.R H. tho late DUKE of CLARENOF. Written with the Sanction of 
H.8.H. the Prince of Wales. By James Epmusp VINCENT. With Portraits 
and Illustrations by William Simpson and others, 





2 vols., crown 8vo, 24s, 


SECOND EDITION of the PAMIRS: being 


a Narrative of a Year’s Expedition on Horseback and on Foot through 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Chinese Tartary, and Russian Central Asia. By 
the —— or Dunmore. With Maps and Illustrations taken by the Author 
on the Spot, 


With Portraits, crown 8vo, 6s, 


SECOND EDITION of the LETTERS of 


LADY BURGHERSH (afterwards Countess of Westmorland), from Germany 
and France durivg :he Campaign of 1813-14, Edited by her Daughter, Lady 
Rose WFIGALL. 





Crown fvo, 7s, 6d. 


LIFE in PARLIAMENT: a Record of the 


Daily Expe “ences of a Member of the House of Commons. Fr: m 1886 to 1892 
inclusive, By Sir R:cuarp Tempe, Bart., M.P., G.C.S L, D..L., L&.D., &e. 





Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


The (HRISTIAN ETHIC. By William 


Kxieur, LL.P., Profcss»r of Mo:al Philosophy in tue Un'versity of St. 
A: drew:. 








London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoter Square, F.”. 


JOIN MURRAY, Albemarle Streot, 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 
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MESSRS, LONGMANS & C0.’S NEW BOOKS.| RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST, 


Just published, 2 vols. 8vo, price 32s. 
New Works. 


LETTERS OF NOW READY. 
HARRIET COUNTESS GRANVILLE,;\womMEN of LETT ERS 


1810-1845. Memoirs of Lady Morgan, the M'sses Berry, Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley 


% Lady Ann Barnard, Mary Countess Cowper, Mrz. Opie, Lady Duff 
Edited by her Son, the Hon. F, LEVESON GOWER. El'zabeth Tnchbald, “Lamb's Dachecs,” Lady Hervey Lacy Mer th 


“There are a number of pretty stories......The writer shows herself on every Montagu, Mrs. 8 — Mrs. Montagu. By Gerrrupe Townsueyp 
page rot o:! » most fond mother, but a most womanly woman, full of narive Mayer. 2 vols. crown 870, 21s, 
shrewdness, -:d knowing more than she says. This will be one of the great bocks 


of the sea-ou.”—Da' ; Chronicle. The Cc O N Vv E R S A T I oO N Ss of 


“This most delightful and most discursive letter-wr'ter......All kinds of figures 
ents _ only great people like George IV. and the Dake of Wellington, and JAMES NORTHCOTE, R.A. Recorded by Wittum Haz 
the Duke de Broglie and Lord yn ni mh say — of a bien _ New Kdition. Edited, with an Essay on Hazlitt and a Note on N, 
celf—but a woncerful variety of lesser lights, men and women who were for the 
ont the social rage, or wie had done something to amuse or shock, irritate or by Epmunp Goss. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 
excite, inflame or cepress, the circle in which they moved.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. New Novels at the Libraries, 


New Volumes. THE SECOND EDITION OF 


BIG GAME SHOOTING. 2 vols.crown8v0o,,The GREATER GLOR Yy, 


each 10s. 6d. By Maarten Maarrens, Author of “ The Sin of Joost Avelingh,” « 4p 


Vol. I. AFRICA and AMERICA. By CLIVE PHILLIPPS- Old Maid’s Love,” &e. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


Wo.Ltey. With Contributions by Sir SamurLt W. Baker, W. 0. OSWwELt, “Filled from end to end with sketches of character, catirical, ironicy 
F. J. Jackson, Warburton Pixk, end F, C. SeLous. With 20 Plates and | humorous, poetic, tender, and infinitely amusing. There is tragedy in it too, 
57 Illustrations in the Text by Charles Whymper, J. Wolf, and H. G. | How can any true echo of human life bs without it?”"—Saturday Keview, ' 
Willink, and from Photographs. “No review can do justice to the many deep and delicate studies in this cars, 


ful, brilliant, and pictureeque book.”’—Daily Chronicle. 
Vol. II. EUROPE, ASIA, and the ARCTIC REGIONS. By “Has high merits of pathos, of humour, of artistic colour, and Pictorial 
Curve PHILLIPPs-WOLLEY. With Contributions by Lieut-Colonel R. HEBER | guggestion.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
Pexcy, ARNOLD Pike, Major ALGERNON C. Heber Percy, W.A. BalLiiz- |  “ Rich in epigram aud humonr, both incisive and original, this work will rank 
Gnroumay, Sir Henny Porrincer, Bart., Lord Kirmorey, ABEL OHAPMAN, | among its author's best eff-rts.”—Morning Post. 
Water J. Buck, ard St, Georce LitrLEpaLEe. With 17 Plates and 56 
illustrations in the Text by Charles Whymwper, and from Photographs, NOW READY. 


NEW NOVEL by the Author of “ The Scotts of Bestminster,” 


SHARPS and FLATS: a Complete Revela- A DEVOTED COUPLE. By J. 


lation of the Secrets of Cheating at Games of Ohance and Skil). By Joun 
Nevit Masxetrye, of the Egyptian Hall. With numerous I)lustrations. Masterman, In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





LITT, 4 
ortheo‘e, 


“Fall of sweet domesticit’es of English famity 1 fe, with a spice of Indian 


*.* This book constitutes a complete exposure of the methods and devices | agventure thrown in. A most agreeale, clever, and wholesome story.”—Se0ts. 
employed in cheating at the present day, and a revelation of the wholo of the secrets | man, 
ot the wotern g«ming sharp. Ic is a work absolutely unique of its kind, nothing NOW READY. 


THE 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in the ROMANCE of SHERE MOTE, 


at ell approaching it having ever before been published in any language. 


RRITISH COLONIES. By Atpnevs Topp, Second P 
Erition, Edited by his Son. "are, 30s, net. , By Percy Hvxsurp, Author of ‘‘In Black and White.” In 3 vols, crown 


8vo. 


The IDYLLS of THEOCRITUS. Translated “Not orly a story of singular ingenuity ard poxer, but an album, so to speak, 


into English Verse. By James Henry Haiarp, M.A., Oxon. 8vo, 63. 6d. of brilliant character-sket shes, graphic word-pictures, and trenchant epigrams 
It is a book, in short, affording abandint proof tha‘ its anthor is entitled to 
rank in the first flight of contemporary novelists.’’—Daily Te'egraph, 


NEW VOLUME OF BISHOP CREIGHTON’S 
“HISTORY OF THE PAPACY.” READY NEXT WEEK. 


HISTORY of the PAPACY during the} The DAUGHTER of the NEZ 
REFORMATION. By MaypeE.u CreicutTon, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Peter- PERCES. By Agtuur Paterson, Author of “A Partner fecm the 
borough. Vol. V. (1517-1527), The GERMAN REVOLT. 8vo, 15:. West,” &c. In 2 vols. crown Svo. 

*,* Vols. I. and II., 1378-1464, 32s, Vols, III. and IV., 1464-1518, 24s, 

NOW READY. 


WAYMARKS in CHURCH HISTORY. By|/EVE’S APPLE. By M. Duane. h 


WitwiaM Bricut, D.D., Canon of Christ Uhurch, and Regius Professor of : 
Eccleriast cal History in the University of Oxtord. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 


GOD’S CITY and the COMING of the London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
KINGDOM. By Henry Scorr Houxanp, M.A., Canon and Precentor of St, NEW BURLINGTON STRiET. 
Paul's. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


New York: 15 East 16th Street. GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTITU: 
TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


THE REV. PREBES DARY EYTON’S NEW VOLUME. A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen No. post-free, 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 

The TEN COM MAN DMENTS : Sermons Telegraphic Address: Bookmey, Lonpon. ode, Uwnicops. 
preactel at Holy Trivity, Cheleea. By Ropert Eyton, Rector of Upper | 140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDOF. 
Chelsea. Crown 8vo, 32. 64. [This day. MA A ae Ea anes el 0 tle eS ome ee 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. FeTtTArSs and DOWNSTAIRS 
PRAYER wn Lhe COUNCIL of th METROPOLITAN AssoG; AT. RIENDING 

9 ° The N of the OPOLITAN ASSUUIATION for BEFRIED 
Tke LORD'S A : Sermons. Cro 8vo, 3s. 6d. YOUNG SERVANTS is iremnees to send the shore PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
, 7 permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, ot 
The APOSTLES’ CREED: Sermons. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. | in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 106,on application [ the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Tne SEARCH for GOD, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo, | Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 

8s. 6d. Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIBE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 














The TRUE LIFE, and other Sermons. Preached for the AGENCY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 
most part at Ho'y Trinity, Upper Ch-lsea. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. P. PUTNAM’s SONS, PUBLISHHRS and BOOK: 
ee e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
. . STREET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Ltd. | PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch Hoase in Loadon 
$$ $$_$____— oa tS A ase ers igg Bo Ks for their own STAiae 
: BS e CATIONS, and for ALL AMERIC OOKS and PER. uP 
| eeenienen ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, | CATALOGUES sent on application. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. NFAILING GOODNESS and MERCY, and _ other 
Sermons. By Ray. G. Kirk PIKE, 
opectator.—** Evidentiy an eloquent preacher. The sermon on ‘The Gosp'l 
FOUNDED 1848, and those who make ligut of it,’ even if taken alone, would clearly prove this, aud 
tito so would the ser.non on *God’s Foreknowidze and Human Freedom,’ whichis 
: ,caud:d and deep The volume is full_of vivacisy as weil as genuine piety.” 
INVESTED FUNDS... vee 18,000,000 ‘2a. 64, net, Essex Hall, Mzsex Ss., Strand, Londoa. MARCUS WARD, Belfast 
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MESSRS. BELL'S LIST. 


WORKS BY ROBERT BRIDGES. 
SHORTER POEMS. Third Edition. Feap. 


8y0, 48. net. 


EDEN: an Oratorio. Composed by C. 
yuurers STANFORD. Words only by R. Brivees, Feap. 8vo, paper 
wrapper, 2s. net. 


A SERIES of PLAYS. Fcap. 4to, printed 


on hand-made paper, double columns, paper wrappers, cach 2s, 6d. net. 


1, NERO. Part I. LOut of print. 
2. PALICIO. A Romantic Drama in Five Acts, 


in the Klizabethan Manner, 


3. The RETURN of ULYSSES. A Drama in Five 


Acts, in a Mixed Manner. 


The CHRISTIAN CAPTIVES. A Tragedy in 


4 
Five Acts, in a Mixed Manner. 
5 


ACHILLES in SCYROS. A Drama, in a Mixed 


Manner, 


6. The HUMOURS of the COURT. A Comedy in 


Three Acts, 


7, The FEAST of BACCHUS. A Comedy, in the 


Latin Manner. 


3 vols, Cemy 8vo, 31s, 6d. net. 


’ 

BURTON’S ANATOMY of MELANCHOLY. 
Edited by the Rev. A. R. SuitteTo, M.A. With an Introduction by A. H. 
ButteN, Portrait, and Full Index. Bound in Irish linen, with design by 
Gleeson White. 

Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION of il0 Copies on Hand-made Paper, 4to, 
£3 8s, net. 

*,* Inthis Edition for the first time the Quotations have been verified through- 
out, and References given where wanting, and the Text and Notes have been 
carefully revised. 

“Admirers of Burton’s ‘Anatomy’ can hardly hope for a better edition.”— 
Morning Post. 

“This is a long way in advance, from the critical point of view, of any edition 
of the ‘ Anatomy’ yet published; while it has an equal advantage of all its pre- 
decessors in beauty. The print and paper are extremely good; and the binding, 
designed by Mr. Gleeson White, deserves the good and misused word *elegant,’” 
—Mr, GEORGE SAINTSBURY in the St, James’s Gazette. 


Fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


EARLY and LATE POEMS. By C. J. 
RieTHMvLLER. 


“ Musical, healthy in thought, elevated in tone.”—Birmingham Gazette. 

Mr, Rietbmitiller’s volume of ‘Early and Late Poems’ has a special interest 
as the harvest of old age.” —Literary World. 

“We congratulate him cordially that his eightieth birthday has found him 
equal to so pleacant a task as its compilation.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Untouched by the gloominess which overshadows all the younger poetry of 
this time.”—Scotsman, 

‘A dainty book, both for its contents and for its external appearauce,”— 
Aberdeen Free Press, 


Medium 8vo, 2 vols. 30s. 


A HISTORY of ROMAN LITERATURE. 
By Professor W. S. Teurret, of Tiibingen. Revised, with considerable 
Additions, by Professor L. Scuwane. Translated by G. C. Warr, M.A. 
hn 1. = REPUBLICAN PERIOD. Vol. II. The IMPERIAL PERIOD, 

3. each, 
“Must form an indispensable part of every scholar’s library.”—English 

Historical Review, 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


747 Volumes, at 3s. 6d. and 5s., 
With a few exceptions. 


“Messrs, Bell are determined to do more than maintain the reputation of 


‘Bohn’s Libraries.’ »—Guardian. 

“This new and attractive form in which the vo'umes of Bohn’s Standard 
Library are being issued is not meant to hide either indifference in the relection 
¢ books — in the well-known series, or carelessness in the editing.’”’-—St. 

ames’s Gazette, 


HE LIBRARIES include Editions of App1son, Bacon, 


BoswWELL’s JoHnsoN, Siz THOMAS Browne, BurKE, Burney, CHaucer, 
CoLeripar, Cowrer, DeFor, Emerson, Evetrn’s Diary, FIeLpine, GiBzoy, 
GoLpDsmiTH, HAWTHORNE, Hazuitt, Irvine, Jounson’s Lives, Junius, Lams’s 
Works anp Letters, Lockz, Minton (PROSE AND PoxETry), Nortx’s Lives, 
Porz, Ricarpo, SHERIDAN, ADAM SMITH, STRICKLAND’S “ QureENs OF ENGLAND,” 
&; also Translations of ALFIERI, ARIOSTO, CELLINI, CamMbeNS, CERVANTES, 
DastE, GOETHE, GRiuM, GuizoT, HavFr, HeGet, Hetxe, Horrmann, Huao, 
Hvmzotpr, Kant, La Fontarne, LAMARTINE, LESSING, MACHIAVELLI, MICHELET, 
Miener, MOLizRE, MONTESQUIEU, PASCAL, PETRARCH, RACINE, RANKE, RICHTER, 
SCHILLER, SCHLEGEL, SCHOPENHAUER, Spinoza, Tasso, VOLTAIRE, and of all the 
chief GREFK AND Latin AUTHORS; also WORKS ON SCIENCE, ART, PHILOSOPHY, 
THEOLOGY, SPORTS, AND Pastimes, &c., an] numerous DICTIONARIES AND 
Rererence Books, 


*,* Complete Catalogue post-free on application. 


London: GEORGE BEL% and SONS, 


W. H. ALLEN AND CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, with numerous Portraits and other Illustrations, demy 4to, 21s. 


INDIA’S PRINCES: Short Life Sket 
Tg ~' Kolers of ~~. By Mrs. GrirFiTx. ches of the. 
e Scotsman says:—“ Something akin to Oriental splendour hi is- 
played in the preparation of ‘India’s Princes.’ This rain poee ee Sie 
biog: aphical eketches of the native rulers of India. It is enriched with photo- 
Lane aad ami mee! — other Ly arpa Bn pay which have been very effectively 

produced...... o all in any way intzrested in our Indi i 
volume will be a source of delight and pleura.” ee ee Soe ee 





Crown 8vo, 6s, 


A GREY ROMANCE. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford; and 
— by FREDERICK GREENWOOD, GILBERT PARKER, FRANK Stockton and 
others. : 

The Saturday Review says :—"* Not very often tare eight stori i 

or republished under one cover as interesting and ecipleal pay tn my no 

as + a ho deh A remarkable volume, and Mrs. Clifford worthily leads a worthy 

and. 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with upwards of 50 Maps and Plans, 15s. net. 
MODERN TACTICS. By Captain H. R. Gall, late 


7 ae baste 

is Third Edition has been almost entirely rewritten in accordance with th 
new Drill Books, and contains upwards of 50 Plates and worked-out coheed 
illustrating how to dispose of a force in a map, 


Demy 8vo, with 27 Plans, 9 Sketch Maps, and 2 Sketzhes in Text, 23s, 


MOLTKE’S TACTICAL PROBLEMS. From 1858 
to 1882, Edited by tie Prussian Grand General Staff (Department for 
Military History). Authorised Translation by Car~ von Doyart, lata 
Lieutenant Kast Prussian Fusilier Regiment, No, 33 (cow Regiment Count 
Roon), Author of “ Studies in Applied Tactics,” On March 28th, 


New Edit’on, Revised and Enlarged. Royal 8vo, 23s. 
Under Patronage of the Secretary of State for India, 
An ORIENTAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Founded on materials collected by the late Taomas WILLIAM BEALE, Author 
¢ we! ip Miftah-ul-Tawavike.” By H. G. Keenz, ©.1,E, Author of “ Histury 
of India,” 

Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s, 


In the SHADOW of the PAGODA: Sketches of 
Burmese Life and Character. By E. D. Cuminea. 
The Pall Mall Gazette says :— ‘ With thcie racy humour and dramatic qualitz 
these sketches are thoroughly entertaiviog, and they give a singulacly vivid and 
cleverly observed piccure of a very intere: ting people, 


New Edition. Demy 8vo, 400 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
The ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR: being an 


Account cf the Various Diseases incident to the Equine Race; with the 
latest Mode of Treatment and Requisite Prescriptions, By EDWARD MaYHEW, 
M.R.O.V.S. Revised and Improved by James | Snead Lupron, M.R.C.V.S.,. 
Author of several Works on Veterinary Science and Art, 


New Edition, demy 8vo, half-bound, Illustrated, 7s. 6.1. 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT. Con- 


taining descriptive remarks upon Anatomy, Medicine, Shosi ng, Teeth, Food, 
Vices, Stables; likewise a plain account of the situation, nature, and value 
of tke various points, together with comments on Grooms, Dealers, Breeders, 
Breakers, and Trainers, With more than 400 Engravings. By Epwarp- 
MarueEw, M.K.C.V.5. A New Edition, Revised and Improved by J, I. 
Lupron, M R.C.Y.S. 

Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


WOMEN of RENOWN. By G. Barnett Smith, Author 
of ‘* The Life and Enterprises of Ferdinand de Lesseps.” 

The Saturday Review says :—‘‘ The selection is decidedly well devised, the field 
embraced by the essays is agreeably varied, and the result is a pleasing volume 
of sketches,” 

Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The SHADRACH, and other Stories. By Frank R. 
Stockton, Author of ** kudder Grange.” 

The Scotsman says:—‘‘ In Mr. Stockton’s stories the unexpected is always 
happening—there is a quaint turn both in phrase and in p‘ot, and a humour 
which is peculiar yet agreeable,” 

Crown 8vo, 53, 


HERE and THERE in ITALY, and OVER the 
BORDER. By Signora Linpa VittaRi, Author of *‘ Tascan Hills and 
Venetian Waters,” &. 

The Bradford Observer says :—** Madame Villari is a pleasant writer who con- 

veys a clear general impression of the places she visited.” 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


WAR TIMES; or, The Lads of Craigross: and In the 
OANNON’S MOUTH. By Sanan Tyrer, Author of “Citoyenne Jacqueiine,” 
The Globe says :—‘* Will be read with profit and interest by old and young.” 


2 vols. crown 8vo, with Maps, 163, 


HISTORY of INDIA. From the Earliest Times to 
tue Present Day. For the Use of Students and Oollege:. By H. u. Keene, 
C.L.E., Author of “The Fall of the Mughal Empire,” &c. 

The Leeds Mercury says: —‘‘ Mr. Keene's careful study deserves cordial pra‘se. 

It is not easy to select from the twenty-four chapters into whic the work 1s. 

divided those which are most distinctly meritorious. Ia the first volume the 

sections which treat of the Mughal Empire are exceedingly interesting aud in- 
structive, aud the short summary of pre-British hi-tory in Ludia is admirable.” 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


The CHURCHES of PARIS. From Clovis to 
Charles X. By 8. SorHta Beaux, Author of ‘*A Complete and Concise 
Handbook to the Museum of the Louvre,” &c. 

The Times says :—‘ An interesting study of the historical, archwolcgical, and 
legendary iati which belong to the principal churches of aris.’ 
The Globe says: —“ A comprehensive work, as readable as it is instructive. 
The literary treatment is elaborate, and the illustrations are numerons and 
attractive. The book is sure to be popular with visitors to the French capital.’ 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, Illustrated, 75. 64. 


The CHANNEL ISLANDS. By D. T. Ansted and 
Kk, G. Laruam. Kevised and Edited by E. TouLmin NIcoLLe. , 
The Daily Chronicle says:— A useful and entertaining bok. Tie work is 
well done, and in those who have not even paid a flying visit to this beautiful 
group it is calculated to cause a strong desire to explore and enjoy its att: uctions, 


Ready this day, at all Libraries. 2 vols. 


The BEST of HER SEX. By Fergus Hume, 


Author of “The Harlequin Opal.” 








London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 Waterloo Placs. 





YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O. 
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CASSELL § COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


READY SHORTLY, 2 vols., 21s. 


THINGS | 


HAVE SEEN AND 


PEOPLE | HAVE KNOWN. 


By 


G. A. SALA. 


This important Work, by one of the leading journalists of the present day, will be 
ready shortly. It embodies the Author’s Reminiscences on such subjects as Paris Fifty 
Years Ago, Dickens and Thackeray, Pantomimes and Operas, Travel in America, Cooks 
and Costumes, Songs and Pictures, the Fast Life of the Past, Noted Usurers, &c. 





NOTICE.—In a few days will be published. 


STATESMEN, PAST 
FUTURE. 6s. 


There charactr-sketches attracted great attention 
at the time of their appearance in the Daily News. 
They are by a writer whose peculiar position fits him 
pr--eminently for the task he has undertaken, 


The DAWN of ASTRONOMY. 


A Study of the Temple Worship and 
Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians. 
By Professor J. Norman Lockyer, C.B., 
F.R.S., &c. Royal 8vo, 448 pages, 
Illustrated, cloth gilt, 21s. 

“*The Dawn of Astronomy’ appears to us to be a 
book, whether its specifi lusi are pted 
or not, that must give an entirely new complexion to 
the future study of Egyptology.’’—The Times. 


The STORY of the SUN. 
By Sir Rosert S. Bau, LL.D., F.B.S., 
F.R.A.S. With 8 Coloured Plates and 
other Illustrations, 21s. 


“ Astronomy has never been made more fascinating 
than it is in Sir Robert Ball’s ‘Story of the Sun,’ 
nor would it be easy to find a book so well suited for 
a holiday present for readers whose curiosity about 
the phenomena of the heavens is tempered by a 
¢as ion for romance.’’—Daily News. 


ELECTRICITY in the 
SERVICE of MAN. A Popular and 
Practical Treatise on the Applications 
of Electricity in Modern Life. With 
upwards of 950 Illustrations. Revised 
by R. Muturmevx Watmstry, D.Sc. 
(Lond.), F.R.S.E. New and Revised 
Edition. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 


* The illustrations are more striking and numerous 
than ever, and the new editior, as a whole, will do 
much to increase the reputation of the book,”— 
Scotsman, 


CASSELL’S STOREHOUSE of 
GENERAL INFORMATION. Fully 
Illustrated with MHigh-class Wood 
Engravings, and with Maps and 
Coloured Plates. Vol. VI. Cloth, 5s. 


CASSELL’S ITALIAN 


LESSONS, with Exercises. Crown 
8vo, 208 pages. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A selection of typical passages from 
various authors of all periods has been 
made by Mr. A. J. Burxer, Editor of 
Dante’s “ Divina Commedia,” for the bene- 
fit of students who are teaching them- 
selves. 


and 








NOW READY, in 2 vols, 24s. 


OUR RAILWAYS: 


Their DEVELOPMENT, ENTERPRISE, 
INCIDENT, and ROMANCE. 


By JOHN PENDLETON, 


Author of “ A History of Derbyshire ” and 
“Newspaper Reporting in Olden Time 
and To-Day.” With nearly 


300 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“A popular compilation copiously 
and attractively illustrated.”—The 


Times. 


“Our railways are treated in popu- 
lar form in a copiously illustrated 
work by Mr. John Pendleton. It is 
in the main two volumes of anecdote, 
but of anecdote selected with know- 
ledge and treated with literary skill.” 
—Daily News. 


“No phase of railway life and work 
has been left untouched. The illus- 
trations are an important feature of 
the work and have been carefully 
selected and admirably executed.”— 


Railway News. 


“There is not a dull page from 
beginning to end of the book. Nor 
is there a page of slovenly writing. It 
is admirably printed, anl well and 
illustrated.” — 


profusely Yorkshire 


Post. 





STANLEY WEYMAN, 


The Man in Black. By Sr 
Weraax, Author of "A Goatonn of Fane? 
it ¥ull-Page Illustrations b: 
H. M. Paget. 3s, 6d. by Wal Paget and 


The Story wt Francis Cludde. B 
TANLEY J. WEYMAN, Auth f« 
the Wolf,” &. 63. ae Oe 


R. L. STEVENSON. 


Catriona. Twentieth Thousand. 6s, 

Island Nights’ Entertainments, Eighth 

Treasure Island. Forty-Eighth Thou. 
sand, 33, 6d. 

The Master of Ballantrae. 
second Thousand. 3s. 6d. 


“ Kidnapped.” Thirty-fifth Thousand, 
3. ° 


The Black Arrow. Illustrated. Twenty. 
first Thousand. 3s. 61. 


The Wrecker. By R. L. Stevenson 
and Lioyp OsBourNE. LIllustrated. Twenty. 
fourth Thouzand. 6s. 


A Foot-Note to History. Hight Years 


of Trouble inSamoa, Third Thousand. 63, 


Q. 


The Delectable Duchy : Stories, Studies, 
and Sketches. By Q. Cloth, 6s. 
UNIFORM EDITION of Q's WORKS, 

price 5s. each. 

Dead Man’s Rock. 

The Splendid Spur. 

The Blue Pavilions. 

The Astonishing History of Troy Town. 

‘I Saw Three Ships.’ 

Noughts and Crosses. 


GILBERT SHELDON. 


The Standishs of High Acre. A Novel. 
2vols, 2ls. 
“Tt is well done......The elements of weirdness are 
used with effect.’’—National Observer. 


STANDISH O’GRADY. 


Lost on Du Corrig; or, ’Twixt Earth 
and Ocean. By StanpisH O’Grapy, Author 
of “ Finn and his Companions,” &. With 8 Full. 
Page Illustrations, 5s. 


E. W. HORNUNG. 


Tiny Luttrell. By E. W. Hornvne, 
Author of “ A Bride from the Bush.” 6s, 


J, M. BARRIE. 


The Little Minister. By J. M. Barriz. 
a 9 aes Illustrations by W. Hole, 
“S.A. 6s, 


H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


King Solomon’s Mines. By H. RipEr 
Haaearp. Revised Edition, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


MAX PEMBERTON. 


The Iron Pirate. With 16 Illustrations. 


Second Edition, 5s. 
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SECOND SERIES READY SHORTLY. 


The DIPLOMATIC REMINISCENCES of LORD 


AUGUSTUS LOFTUS, P.C., G.C.B. 


1862 to 1879. Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 32s. 


The Second Series of these Reminiscences covers the Period of Lord Loftus’s Res'- 
dence at the Courts of Bavaria, Berlin, and St. Petersburg. 

N.B.—A Third Edition of the First Series of these Reminiscences is now on sale, 
2 vols. (covering the period from 1837 to 1862), 32s. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London; Paris and Melbourne, 
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